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Notes. 
CHARLES LAMB AND HIS ESSAY ON 
“WITCHES AND OTHER NIGHT-FEARS.’ 

All lovers of Elia will remember Lamb’s men- 
tion of Stackhouse’s Bible in the above*essay, and 
of the plate of the Witch of Endor that was the 

bear of his childhood. 

he other day a copy of Stackhouse came into 
my possession—just the two huge cumbersome 
yolumes Lamb describes. On receiving it, my 
first thought was of the essay, my first search for 
the Witch of Endor ; but, behold, there was no 
Witch of Endor anywhere ! 

Of the completeness of my copy there is internal 
confirmation. The plates are all numbered, and 
form an uninterrupted series, and a descriptive list 
of them is prefixed to the second volume. It is 
true Lamb informs us he had never met with the 
book again since his childhood. There may, there- 

, have been some confusion in his memory, or, 
not improbably, a plate such as he describes had 
been inserted in his father’s copy from some other 
source. 

‘ That he substituted, however, in some degree, 
imagination for reminiscence in this essay is shown 
by another plate to which he refers—that of the 

- On turning to this I was again disappointed. 
I looked in vain for the elephant and camel that 








ought to have been “staring out of the two last 
windows next the steerage.” There loomed the 
Ark, indeed, lazy and lumbering, in the middle 
distance. There were the sons of men, drunken 
and debauched, in the foreground, but the elephant 
and camel had paired off with the Witch of 
Endor. 

In the description of the plate of Solomon’s 
Temple, on the contrary, no discrepancy is observ- 
able. 

It is quite true that the measurements are so 
precise, and the technical details so multiform and 
minute, that the simplest witted architect might 
rebuild that vast monument any day, on the 
strength of them. 

The above remarks, need I say, have no critical 
pretence. Imagination or reminiscence, the essay 
is none the less an impressive and powerful verity. 

While on the subject of Lamb, I may be per- 
mitted to revert for an instant to Mr. 8. C. Hall’s 
notable memoir of him, published in the Art- 
Journal in 1865. Most of the mis-statements in 
that paper, and especially the most glaring of 
them, were refuted by Barry Cornwall in his sub- 
sequent biography of our English Montaigne ; but 
a graphic blunder has hitherto escaped detection. 
A woodcut sketch, given with Mr. Hall’s article, 
purports to be a view of the “ odd-looking, gam- 
bogish-coloured house,” Lamb’s first Enfield resi- 
dence. It is nothing of the sort. The odd-looking 
house had long ceased to exist* when Mr. Hall’s 
artist visited Enfield. The sketch in question 
represents (faithfully enough) the house of Lamb’s 
next-door neighbours, in which he spent several 
years, and in a litttle back-parlour of which (be 
it venerated henceforth !), looking out through a 
cluster of apple-trees towards the New River and 
the Epping hills, some portion of his Last Essays 
of Elia was written. In that house I was born : 
in that back-parlour, at Lamb’s elbow, much of my 
youthful leisure was spent. I see the room now— 
the brisk fire in the grate—the lighted card-table 
some paces off—Charles and Mary Lamb and 
Emma Isola (the “Isola bella whom the poets 
love”) seated round it, playing whist—the old 
books thronging the old shelves—the Titian and 
Da Vinci engravings on the walls, and in the 
spaces between Emma Isola’s pretty copies, in 
Indian ink, of the prints in Bagster’s edition of the 
Compleat Angler. 

That was its usual evening aspect ; but at times 
there were great receptions—feasts of the poets 
never-to-be-forgotten gatherings. Oh! then—for 
I was a book-loving, poet-worshipping lad—my 
heart gladdened and greatened ; then I drank in, 
with insatiate ear, the inspired talk of Christopher 


* At least in its original shape ; it had been enlarged 
and altered so as to have no longer any identity with its 
first estate. 
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North and Wordsworth, of Procter, Hunt, Hood, 
and many more ; then the old days of the Mer- 
maid, when Shakespeare, and Ben Jonson, and 
Beaumont made the rafters ring with their divine 
wit and merriment, seemed come again. 

I see that room once more, dismantled, dis- 
enchanted, the familiar presences vanished for 
ever, the hearth cold. 

In my last Enfield vision of Lamb, he is walking 
by the side of an open cart, laden with his books, 
his face set towards London. T. WEstwoop. 

Brussels. 

HENRY VIII. AND HIS SECRETARY 
AND, AMMONIUS. 


Andreas Ammonius, a native of Lucca, died in 
1517. He resided in England, where Leo. X. 
employed him in a public capacity. He became 
secretary to Henry VIII., and was on the most 
intimate footing with those two great scholars, Sir 
Thos. Morus and Erasmus. In Epistole D. Erasmi 
Roterodami Familiares, Basilee. mpX.ti., are seve- 
ral letters of his to Ammonius, showing how highly 
he was valued by the eminent Dutchman ; “ Vale 
optime Ammoni; frequenter ad nos scribas, rogo, 
gratius mihi facere potes nihil.” Then again: 
“Cura ut recte valeas mi Andrea, mortalium 
omniu™ mihi charissime.” Erasmus, in a letter of 
Oct., 1513, further says : “ Eboracencis” (Cardl. 
Wolsey, Archbishop of York) “donavit me pre- 
benda Tornacensi, sed adwpw dwpe, si quid no- 
vetur res.” Ammonius is the author of several 
poems : Scotici conflictus historia; Ecloge; Epi- 
grammata, Now, here is a long autograph letter 
of his, addressed by order of Henry VIII. (whose 
sign-manual it bears in full) to the Duke of Milan, 
from that very town of Tournay, which the English 
had just taken possession of, and of which Wolsey, 
as we see, had hastened to offer Erasmus the 
canonicate. This letter is historically interesting, 
the more especially that it gives the result of the 
dreadful encounter on Flodden Field, where the 
King of Scots, James IV., and the flower of his 
nobility, were slain, and of which Ammonius be- 
came the historian. (See the description, reprinted 
in 1809, under revise of Mr. Haslewood, by J. 
Smeeton, printer, 148, St. Martin’s Lane. Sold by 
R. Triphook, Saint James’s Street.) This letter 
begins thus :—“ Henricus Dei Gra” Rex Francie, et 
Anglie, ac Dis Hibernie, Il]™°, ac Ex™® Principi 
Diio Maximiliano Beide™ gra Duci Mediolani id 
Amico firo Car™. Sat.”; and after many compli- 
mentary phrases, it goes on to say: 

“We have conquered the stronghold of the Morini,* 
from thence we moved towards Tournay, where we gave 

* Morini, a people of Belgic Gaul, on the shores of the 
British Ocean ; the shortest passage to Britain. They 
were called Extremi hominum by the Romans. This city, 
called Morinorum Castellum and Civitas, is now Mount 
Ca'sel in Artois,— Virg. din. 8, Cas. 4, Bell. G. 21. 














battle on the 15th of this month (Sept.). We are now 
besieging it, and have already saluted the inhabitants 
with a few shot. They have asked for two days’ truce, 
to which we have consented. This is all we have to say 
on the affairs of Gaul. As regards those of England, the 
King of Scotland, forgetting our relationship, our inti. 
macy, and the most sacred treaties made between us, has 
sided with our enemies, and has invaded our Kingdom of 
England with a large army, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of about 1,000 men, has been cut to pieces or taken 
prisoner. He first took a small town, undefended as it 
were, belonging to the Bishop of Durham. There, the 
illustrious Earl of Surrey, whom we had called from his 
Province to repulse the Scots, met them on the 8th of 
this month, and gave them battle. It lasted long and 
was most bloody, until by the blessed intervention of the 
Almighty, Avenger of violated treaties, Our folks had the 
uppermost ; many of the Enemy’s Nobility was slain, 
As to the King of Scots it is not yet known what has 
been his fate. This is what the Earl of Surrey, bharrassed 
by this formidable encounter, signifies to Us in all haste, 
promising to write more fully a little later. He has 
written the same to our beloved Queen. As soon as we 
receive more ample details we shall let you know, not 
only that you may rejoice with us, but above all that you 
may render thanks to Almighty God, to whom all honour 
and glory is due. And if we can be of any service to 
your Interest or Dignity, pray rely upon it as from a 
sincere friend.” 

The letter goes on so for a whole page more, and 
ends thus :—“ Et feliciter valete Ex Castris N™ 
ap Tornacu” Die xvj Septembr mpx1y). 

Henry R.” 

And in a P.S. he adds :— 

** Having written thus far we just learn for certain 
that the King of Scots himself was slain in the encounter, 
and his corpse having been recognized on the field of 
battle was carried to the nearest temple. His perfidy 
having received a more complete punishment than we 
could have wished. Anp, AMMONIUS.” 


P. A. ie 





ECHOES. 
Opening, the other day, Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
works, my eye fell on this stanza in A Wife -— 
“ Women’s behaviour is a surer bar 
Than is their Vo/ That fairly doth deny 
Without denying. Thereby kept they are 
Safe even from hope. In part to blame is she 

Which hath without consent been only tried. 

He comes too near that comes to be denied.” 
Quoting these lines, a friend asked me if I did not 
remember who had exactly taken up the echo of 
them. I knew that Overbury himself had said, 
“Who asketh faintly teacheth to deny,” but this 
was certainly not an echo. I remembered too that 
“She half consents who silently denies” occurs m 
the translation of Ovid’s Helen to Paris by Dryden 
and Lord Mulgrave. But neither was this the 
faithful echo required. The following lines were 
then placed before me by my friend, wherein was, 
assuredly, to be found an undeniable echo. Its 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s :— 

Tue Lapy’s REso.ve. 
Written on a window, soon after her marriage, 1713. 
“ Whilst thirst of praise and vain desire of fame, 
In ev'ry age, is every woman’s aim ; 
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With courtship pleased, of silly toasters proud, 
Fond of a train, and happy in a crowd ; 
On each proud fop bestowing some kind glance, 
Each conquest owing to some loose advance ; 
While vain coquettes affect to be pursued, 
And think they’re virtuous if not grossly lewd, 
Let this great maxim be my virtue’s guide— 
In part she is to blame that has been tried. 
He comes too near that comes to be denied.” 
If any one had accused Lady Mary of having 
stolen the last two lines, so clever a lady would 
probably have said that her mention of a “ great 
maxim” was a reference to something that must 
have been previously published, and so would have 
escaped censure. 
This subject of poetical echoes has been brought 
to my mind by a correspondent who has forwarded 
to “N. & Q.” the following communication :— 


“Wuen I want TO READ A Book,” &c. (4 S. 
x. 10, 74, 138, 232.)\—Tom Moore has put this 
thought into verse as weil as prose. Under the head 
of “Literary Advertisement,” in his Humorous 
and Satirical Poems, he sings :— 

“ Punds, Physic, Corn, Poetry, Boxing, Romance, 
All excellent subjects for turning a penny ;— 
To write upon all is an author's sole chance 
For attaining, at last, the least knowledge of any.” 


J. W. W. 


Now, it is to be observed, with regard to Moore, 
that he was in the habit of versifying other people’s 
thoughts. To give one instance. In the song 
beginning “ While gazing on the moon’s light,” are 
the lines— 

“The moon looks 
Un many brooks, 
The brook can see no moon but this.” 

This image was a reproduction of Sir William 
Jones’s thought : “The moon looks upon many 
night-flowers, the night-flower sees but one moon.” 
Moore is no more the originator of the thought as to 
gaining knowledge of a subject by writing upon it 
than the writer in the Times, or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or Mr. Disraeli, or any other person, 
save the “real Simon Pure.” In this case the great 
Lord Kames (Home) was the original author. In 
Lord Woodhouselee’s (Tytler’s) Life of the Scottish 
judge and philosopher, there are more than indica- 
tions that Lord Kames’s favourite method of inves- 
tigating a subject was by writing a book upon it. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot one day expressed his sorrow to 
Lord Kames at his ignorance of a particular branch 
of political economy, and stated his desire for 
information. “ Shall I tell you, my friend,” asked 
Lord Kames, “how you will come to understand 
it? Go and write a book upon it.” Lord Kames 
was born 1696, he died 1782. 

Just as the claim of Lord Kames is apparently 
established, another candidate is suggested by a 
correspondent in California, who writes as follows : 
—“Tn one of your late numbers a correspondent 
suggests that the poet Moore was the originator of 











the saying that ‘The best way to become familiar 
with any given subject is to compose a book 
thereon.’ There is a Eulogy of M. Pothier, the 
French jurist, prefixed to his Treatise on Obliga- 
tions, uttered by M. le Trosne, King’s Advocate in 
the Presidial of Orleans, in the University of Or- 
leans, on the occasion of the death of the author in 
1770. M. le Trosne applies the remark to Pothier 
as a principle acted upon by him. The form in 
which I have the treatise is an American reprint 
Philadelphia, 1826) of a translation by William 
David Evans, Barrister-at-Law. I have not the 
original French at hand, or I would transcribe it 
for your correspondent’s information. Please par- 
don a suggestion coming from so great a distance 
from any centre of European civilization.” 
VAGANTE. 

San Francisco, California. 

More Echoes will appear in “N. & Q.” next 
week, J. Doran. 





THE REAL AUTHOR OF “DE MORGAN'S 
PROBABILITIES.” 

I believe I can satisfactorily settle the question 
of the authorship of the valuable treatise On Pro- 
bability. The book was first published in 1830, 
anticipating thus by some years the now well- 
known work by Quetelet. Through a most singu- 
lar mistake of the binder, the authorship of the 
book was attributed to Professor De Morgan 
instead of to the real writer, Sir John William 
Lubbock, the eminent astronomer and _ banker. 
Stranger still, this investiture of De Morgan with 
brilliant plumage not his own, though repeatedly 
disclaimed by the Professor, remained for many 
years a profound secret to Sir J. W. Lubbock. It 
only became known to him on the occasion of his 
making a present of a complete set of his works to 
his eldest son, now M.P. for Maidstone, and dis- 
tinguished for remarkable achievements in various 
fields of scientific research. These interesting par- 
ticulars—interesting enough to insure them a place 
in the Curiosities of Literature—were communi- 
cated to me more than two years since by a cele- 
brated scientific man who had been intimately 
acquainted with the late Sir J. W. Lubbock, and 
concerning whose means of knowing the truth, and 
the whole truth, of the matter there could not be a 
shadow of doubt. 

Turning to-day to the British Museum Catalogue 
of Printed Books, I found the work entered there 
under the heading of “ Lubbock (Sir John Wil- 
liam), Bart.” Upon this I referred to Mr. George 
3ullen, the erudite and affable superintendent of 
the Museum Reading Room, who kindly had 
inquiries made in the Library respecting the autho- 
rity for thus entering the work. Almost instan- 
taneously there was brought to me the little slip 
of paper containing the original title, from which, 
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years before, the entry in the catalogue had been 
copied. The authority for attributing the treatise 
On Probability to Sir John William Lubbock at 
once revealed itself in the shape of this brief note : 
“Tnformation from Professor De Morgan, Dec., 
’62,” inscribed on the back of the said title. 2. 





FOLK LORE. 

Aston Hatt, Warwicksaire.—Tradition has 
favoured Aston Hall (one of the best-preserved 
specimens of Elizabethan or Jacobean architecture 
extant) with rather a startling and fearsome legend. 
The property had been in the possession of the 
Holt family for many generations, and the story 
goes that one of that name (a baronet, I believe 
shut up his wife in a small room at the top of the 
hall, having detected, as he thought, too great a 
familiarity between her and one of his retainers. 
Here she was confined for some years, food being 
passed to her through a small aperture, till death 
released her from the persecution of her husband. 
I went over the old hall some few years back, and 
the small chamber wherein she was supposed to 
have been immured was pointed out to me, imme- 
diately under the roof. The place had also the 
reputation of being haunted, the rattling of chains 
being one of the least unpleasant things to be heard 
there. Recently the whole property has been pur- 
chased, I believe, by the Corporation of Birming- 
ham, and having been publicly opened by her 
present Majesty in person, for the benefit of that 
town, the ghost of the poor lady has at last, no 
doubt, been laid at rest. I should be glad if any 
reader of “N. & Q.”—the parens patrie of folk- 
lore-—could inform me whether there be any foun- 
dation in fact for this legend. J. 8S. Upat. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 

Brees.—I met with an instance in Cheshire, a 
few days ago, of the popular belief which still pre- 
vails in many places that bees are affected by the 
death of a member of the family. I overtook an 
old farmer’s wife who had from fifteen to twenty 
hives of bees when I was last at her house, a couple 
of years ago. “~ Well, Mrs. — "TI said, “how 
have the bees done this year?” “Ah!” she re- 
plied, “ they are all gone. When our Harriet lost 
her second child, a many of them died. You see, 
they were under the window where it lay ; and 
then when Will died, last spring, the rest all died 
too ; at least some of them went away and left 
their honey, but the rest died. I bought a hive of 
bees again, but they have not swarmed, and they 
have not done much good. Some folks pretend to 
say that death has nothing to do with bees ; but 
you may depend upon it, it has. I always say that 
bees are very curious things.” “ Yes,” I said, “they 
are very curious things.” Rosert Houianp. 

Tue Ho.iiowrne (Hvt.0“-ie ?) Borrie.—At 
the end of harvest, in Hampshire, some forty years 














ago, it was the custom to have what was called the 
Hollowing Bottle. This was a bottle of strong 
beer, containing seven or eight gallons, which was 
sent out to the field. The head carter then recited 
these lines :-— 
“ Well ploughed—well sowed, 
Well reaped—well mowed, 
Well carried and 
Never a load overthrowed.” 
After which he gave the sign, and all cheered. 
Irish Superstitions.—The following expres. 
sions were used by an old lady who was a native 
of the county of Limerick. “ Never sit on a 
stone in a month with an ¢r in it.” When she 
heard any one boasting of anything, particularly 
of immunity from accident, illness, or other mis- 
fortune, she was quite concerned, and made haste 
to exclaim, “Be it spoken in good time, shake 
your foot !” W. H. P. 
Prys.—I have just heard this; it may be worth 
preserving :— 
See a pin and pick it up, 
All the day you Il have good luck ; 
See a pin and let it lie, 
All the day you ’ll need to cry. 
Or, 
Til luck you ’ll have all the day. 
Last line variable. Yuu07. 
Scottish Custom TO GAIN THE FAvouR OF 
Fortune.—One of the family goes to the village 
well at twelve o’clock on the last night of the year, 
draws water from it, plucks a little grass, throws it 
into the water that has been drawn, and carefully 
carries the water and the grass home. If there is 
more than one well, it has been known that one of 
the family went to each well. This custom is not 
confined to the fishing villages, but extends over 
large tracts of the country. In the interior, at 
least in parts of it, grass is not thrown into the 
water that has been drawn. If the drawer of the 
water has cows, all the dairy utensils are washed 
with part of it, and the remainder is given in drink 
to the cows. The cream of the cows of those who 
are in the habit of frequenting the well to draw 
water is thus secured to the midnight drawer. The 
custom goes by the name of “ creaming the well,” 
or in the vernacular, “rehmin the wall” (eh= 
German eh in sehr). W. G. 
Dorset SurerstiTion.—Remarking an apple- 
blossom, a few days ago, on one of my trees, I 
pointed it out, as a curiosity, to a Dorset labourer. 
“ Ah, sir,” he said, “’tis lucky no women-folk be 
here to see that” ; and, upon my asking the reason, 
he replied, “ Because they ’d be sure to think that 
somebody were a-going to die.” 
C. W. BrycHamM. 





SHAKSPEARE’s “UNBARBED ScONCE” IN “Cori0- 
LANus.”—-Professor Baynes, in his article “ New 
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Shakspearian Interpretations,” in the Edinburgh 
Review for October, while giving the right meaning 
to “unbarbed,” has overlooked—as well he might, 
seeing how many excellent illustrative passages he 
has found for all his words—the very term he 
wanted, “ unbarbe,” in Cotgrave, whom he uses so 
frequently :— 

“ Desbarder, to vnload a ship or boat; to ynheape, 
ynburthen, disburthen; also, to vabarbe, or disarme a 
horse of seruice ; to vnsaddle a Moyle, or Asse.” 

I do trust that all the readers of “N. & Q.” 


“The streets are very dirty, 
My shoes are very thin ; 
I’ve got a little pocket 
To put a penny in.” 
In all cases the finale is— 
“ God bless the master of this house, 
God bless the mistress too, 
And all the little ladies, 
Around the table too.” 
The singing ended, there comes a thundering rap 
at the door, and you are greeted with “ Pleas to 
giv’ us a apeney.” To my knowledge this has 


who care for Shakspere’s text, and the meaning of | been a custom in Oswestry for forty years, and I 


his words, will read Prof. Baynes’s article. 
F. J. FuRNIvVALL. 


Burns! anwaA.—The following is from an old book 
of newspaper cuttings ; some are dated 1822, others 
are specified as from the Inverness Courier. Find- 
ing Allan Cunningham, in his Works of Robert 
Burns, makes no mention of the circumstance, I, 
“Cuttle”-like, make a note of it, in the hope that 
it may be verified by some of the contributors to 
“N. & Q”— 

“When Robert Burns was a very young lad, he had 
happened at an ale-house to fall into a company con- 
sisting of several Sectarians, and members of the Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian Church. When warm with 
potations, they entered upon a keen debate about their 
respective persuasions, and were upon the point of using 
arguments more forcible than words, when Burns said, 
‘Gentlemen, it has now been twice my hap to see the 
doctrines of peace made a cause of contention ; I must 
tell you how the matter was settled among half a dozen 
of honest women, over a cup of caudle after a baptism. 
They were as different in opinion, and each as tough in 
disputation, as you are, till a wife that said not a word 
spoke up; “ Kimmers, ye are a’ for letting folks hae but 
ae road to heeven. It’s a puir place that has but ae 
gait til’t. There’s mair than four gaits to ilka bothy in 
Highlands or Lowlands, an’ it’s no canny to say there ’s 
but ae gait to the mansion of the blessed.”’ The dispu- 
tants of the ale-house were silenced, and Burns led the 
conversation, to the merriments of carlings over.their 
cups of caudle.” 

C. H. Sternensoy. 

19, Ampthill Square. 


Hattow E’en at Oswestry.—I don’t think 
Brand, Hone, or Chambers says anything of a custom 
that still prevails on the borders of Wales on the 
eve of All Saints. Numerous parties of children 
go round the houses, singing at the doors songs, of 
which the following are popular samples :— 

“ Wissel wassel, bread and possel, 
An apple or a pair, a plum or a cherry, 
Or any good thing to make us merry. 
One for Peter, and two for Paul, 
And three for the good man that made us all.” 
What the first line means perhaps some en- 
lightened reader will say. In some cases the verse 
18 followed with— 
“Go down in your cellar and fetch us some beer, 
And we won’t come again until next year.” 


And generally we hear a further application :— 





hear little voices at my dooras I write. A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


“Les ANGLOIS S’AMUSOIENT TRISTEMENT.”—- 
Periodically in the pages of “ N. & Q.” this saying, 
attributed to Froissart, crops up ; and my apology 
for re-introducing the subject is, that I have come 
across a fresh reading. In The Ewropean Magazine 
for March, 1784, at p. 178, in an essay “On Mirth,” 
appears the following passage :— 

“The French do, it must be allowed, describe us as a 
gloomy race of mortals; and an old French writer, 
Froissart, speaking of the English when in possession of 
Aquitaine, the land of claret, says, ‘Ils s’enyveroient 
moult tristement a la mode de leur pays.’ ‘They got 
drunk very sorrowfully, according to the custom of their 
country.’” 

This sounds like a legitimate phrase out of the 
old chronicler, expresses aptly enough our “ soak- 
ing” qualifications, and may be found in Froissart, 
though my own examination (hasty, from pres- 
sure of other work) has not yet revealed the 
whereabouts of the sentence, notwithstanding that 
I angled in the most likely places. The edition I 
consulted was “ L’ Histoire et Cronique de Messire 
Jehan Froissart. Reveu et corrigé (&c.) par 
Denis Sauuage de Fontenailles en Brie, Historio- 
graphe du Treseretien Roy Henry II. de ce nom. 
A Lyon par Jan de Tournes” (&c.) 1559-60. Fol. 
4 vols. in 2. 

I here hazard a remark, that if in imitation of 
sixteenth century MS. s’amusoient and s’entueroient 
be written one under the other, there will be found 
sufficient similarity to mislead, and that through 
hurried reading, or by a blurred MS., these words 
might be easily confused ; though this would not, 
of course, apply to printed characters. 

It is just possible that the new reading may put 
us on the right scent; and I hope to go through 
Froissart very carefully, at the earliest opportunity, 
in search of anything descriptive of British melan- 
choly, either in amusements or in potations. 

CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


Tue “Bream.”—A Newcastle paper has the fol- 
lowing, taken from a “very rare black-letter book 
without date,” written or translated by one “ Law- 
rens Andres, of the toune of Calis ”:— 

“A Bremon (Bream) is a fruteful fishe that hath 
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muche sede and is oo in handling and salt of savour, 
and this fishe saveth her yonge in her bely when it is 
tempestious weder, and when the weder is overpast than 
she vomytheth them out agayne.” 


Swimuaine Feat.—The following letter deserves 
preservation in the pages of “N. & Q.” 

Hucu Jas. Fenne.t. 

6, Havelock Square East, Dublin. 

“ Str,—I send you an extract from one of my journals. 
Whilst serving in the Pacific, 1844 to 1846, I have wit- 
nessed some extraordinary feats of swimming by both 
men and women; and on one occasion, off one of the 
Sandwich Islands, we were hailed by a man six or seven 
miles from the land (in a good rough sea) who was swim- 
ming with a live pig under his arm, and his swimming- 
board under his chest. He appeared to take it as an 
ae occurrence. 

“ The extract from my journal is as follows :— 

“ « H.M.S. “ Orestes,” September, 1836.—This morning, 
September 16, 1836, Richard Fowls, seaman, was missing, 
and is supposed to have jumped overboard to escape 
punishment, as he had told his messmates he intended 
doing so. 

“*November 4, 1836.—Received the intelligence that 
Richard Fowls, the seaman who was supposed to have 
jumped overboard on September 16, was picked up by a 
fishing-boat off Altea (south-east of Spain) same day, after 
being seven hours in the water, and was taken to Altea.’ 

“When this man rejoined the ship he reported that he 
jumped overboard at daylight (about 5 a.m.), and was 
picked up between one and two o'clock p.m., after swim- 
ming the whole time towards the land. 

I am, Sir, yours, ke., 
Frep. B. Hayxey, Captain R.N., retired, at the 
time of the occurrence a Lieutenant of H.M. 
Ship “ Orestes.” 
“ Oaklands, Cranleigh, August 31, 1872.” 


Prince Napo.eon’s Arrest.—Anticipating an 
inquiry hereon by some future historian, it may be 
well to note the following paragraph, which I take 
from the Edinburgh Scotsman of Saturday, October 
26, 1872 :— 

“The Chateau of Millemont, where Prince Napoleon 
was arrested, is an historical residence which has its 
reminiscences. It belonged to Prince de Polignac, and 
in the very room where the decree of expulsion was 
notified to the Prince, on a table which still exists, the 
famous ordinances of July were prepared.”” (26th July, 
1830.) 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


France, Past anp Present.—Cardinal Ben- 
tivoglio, in his interesting letters, written when he 
was Nuncio at Paris, in 1617, speaking of the 
troubles in France, makes observations which are 
as applicable to that country at the present time as 
they were in his day. He says :— 

“ Questi miracoli son familiari alla Francia; la quale 
in mille, e ducento anni di monarchia, n’ha provati 
altrettanti, si pud dire, di turbolenze. Il moto, e la 
quiete alternan lo stato de gli altri Regni. In questo, 
o non ha luogo la quiete ; o sparisce la medesimo tempo, 
che nasce.” 

In another letter, written in 1618, after the 
death of the Maréchal d’Ancre, he remarks :— 











** Noi qui hora viviamo in altissima quiete: ma quiete 
ro di Francia, che non suole haver altro di certo, che 
Fissotene. Come il mare quando é pid tranquillo, non 
e pero men profondo, né meno esposto al furore delle 
tempeste ; cosi la Francia, quando pit promette tran. 
quillita ; allhora convien meno fidarsi di quel che pro- 
mette. Ma intanto goderemo la presente bonaccia, ¢ 
lascieremo alla divina providenza gli accidenti futuri.” 
Ratru N. James, 
Ashford, Kent. 


AMERICANISMS.—We are generally inclined to 
credit Brother Jonathan with originating that 
peculiar verbification of nouns in which he indulges 
by way of smartening up the old mother-tongue, 
but he will have some difficulty in proving that 
he “struck ile” in that direction earlier than 
this :— 

“ March 20th, 1658. I went to see a coach-race in 
Hide Park, and collation’d in Spring Gardens.”— Diary 


of John Evelyn. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 


FAMILY OF WASSELLS, OR WESSELLS, of New 
York, U.S.A., and of Trelawney, Jamaica, W.L ; 
also of Cadot, of Trelawney.—My maternal grand- 
father, James Burnside Wassells, a Captain R.A. 
in the British Army, was a native of New York, 
U.S.A. He married Elizabeth MacDonald of 
Trelawney, Jamaica, W.I., and their only child 
was my late mother. There was something un- 
usual in reference to his death, circiter 1735, he 
having either killed a brother officer in a duel, and 
died under the pressure of remorse—though ac- 
quitted by a court-martial—or was himself the 
victim of such duel. The real fact was told me 
by my mother, but my memory is at fault and not 
to be depended on. There is, however, a tomb- 
stone memorial of him near his place of sepulture 
(Trelawney, I presume), and as the West Indian 
epitaphs are now, I think, published, perhaps some 
holder of a copy thereof will kindly send to 
“N. & Q.” or to me a literal transcript of it at the 
earliest convenience, and thus solve the question 
of the result of the said unfortunate catastrophe. 
Captain Wassells, though an American British 
subject, was the son of one who has been described 
as a “Dutch timber-merchant.” This New York 
trader must have been respectable, though thus 
contemptuously described by one of the more 
aristocratic MacDonalds, he, according to 
Burke’s Armorie, bore for arms “ gules, three 
fleurs-de-lys or, and a chief ermine,’—a bearing so 
very similar to those of the old Yorkshire Dixons 
as to be noteworthy for an almost marvellous acci- 
dental coincidence in regard to arms borne by 
families only afterwards connected by marriage. 
Soon after Captain Wassells’s death, his widow 
evinced her fondness for the military profession by 
re-marriage with Captain Louis Cadot, also of Tre- 
lawney, of whose lineage and future career I should 
like to learn something from West Indian archives, 
if any. Although my mother was a mere child 
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when her father died, and she was brought to Eng- 
jand for education, she had a very vivid recollection 
of her father to the day of her death, aged seventy, 
1840. She used to speak of him with much 
praise, and was evidently very proud of his doings, 
that of the duel not excepted. She was also very 
fond of the immediate descent of her mother from 
a younger branch of the noble race of Lowther of 
Westmoreland, whom she eulogized with perhaps, 
under the circumstances, pardonable garrulity, 
though her mother’s ancient race, the MacDonalds, 
Lords of the Isles, &c., were “ A 1” in her estima- 
tion. Perhaps I may also be pardoned for saying 
that, in these degenerate days of impudent up- 
startism and factitious pedigree-manufacturing a 
county landed proprietor (whose only small claim to 
a county status among England’s ancient gentry is 
his being a J.P. and a D.L., honours by no means 
to be despised), it is something to derive unques- 
tionably from the early kings of England and 
Scotland, through alliances with the illustrious races 
of Neville, De Roos, Lowther, and MacDonalds, 
Lord of the Isles, &c., et aliis. R. W. Drxon. 

Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 

P.S.—I ought in common fairness to add that 
James Henry Dixon, LL.D., &c., is (not I) the 
representative of the old Dixons of Beeston. 
Leeds, co. York, of whom Ralph Dixon, 
Thoresby’s contemporary, married Dorothy, the 
heiress of the Longvilliers-Beestons of Beeston. 
Abraham’s progenitor, John Dixon of Hawkshead 
and Furness Abbey, co. Lancaster, the mater- 
nal grandfather of Archbishop Sandys, married 
Ann De Roos, who derived from William the Lion 


King of Scotland. This John Dixon was the 
first of his name and arms. “Sandys” impaling 


“Dixon” was formerly painted on a window in 
Hawkshead Church. My authorities are Collins’s 
Peerage and West’s Furness, titles, “ Sandys.” 





Queries. 


Cot. Francis Towntey.—Who was he? He 
was executed for treason. I have been informed 
that his property was in litigation for many years, 
when the English Court established his innocence 
(rather late for him !) and awarded his property to 
the Chase family, who are supposed to belong to 
my mother’s family. I cannot find out at the 
Hartley any information about him. 

E. 8. Smcox. 

Shirley, near Southampton. 

Lapies 1x tHE House or Commons.—What 
was the lady’s name who spoke out in the House 
of Commons, and was therefore the cause of ladies 
being excluded ? Women’s Rieuts. 


Dr. Witt1am Macinn.—Where can I find a 


referring to Sir Andrew Agnew’s Bill for the ob- 
servance of Sunday ? J. 58. 


Mazer Bowt.—I have an old bowl, which I 
consider a mazer. On the side is incised the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

“ Bibe polum ne dessunde (sic) oscula 
roximum. 
With a health to Jolley Bacchus.” 
Will some one explain the custom alluded to ? 


H. M. C. 


Harvest-Home.—In 1845, when Captain Mar- 
ryat was a gentleman farmer, at Langham, Nor- 
folk, he thus described a harvest-home custom to 
a friend :— 

“To-morrow the men have a harvest-home dinner, 
and the next day they put apart to get drunk; such 
being the invariable custom of the county. I proposed 
last year that they should get drunk on the day of the 
harvest dinner, but they scouted the idea—they would 
have a day for intoxication entirely. Such was the cus- 
tom. It was true that they would lose a day's wages, but 
they must do as their forefathers had always done before 
them.” 

What is the custom now? Has the lapse of 
more than a quarter of a century brought about 
any change? J.D 


Moss on Tomsstones.—Is there any more 
speedy mode of getting rid of moss on tombstones 
than that which was pursued so laboriously by Old 
Mortality? Is there no acid or liquid which, by 
being plentifully applied, would destroy the moss 
and leave the lettering distinctly visible? It would 
require that the liquid should not eat into the 
stone, else the remedy would be worse than the 
disease. C. T. Ramace. 


“Le Bren-ammé DE L’Atmanac.”—The follow- 
ing “chanson qu’on met sur différens airs”* was 
composed in 1771, and was well known in Paris at 
that period :— 

“ Le Bien-aimé de l’almanac, 
N’est pas le Bien-aimé de France, 
Il fait tout ab hoc et ab hac, 
Le Bien-aimé de l]’almanac, 
Tl met tout dans le méme sac, 
Et la Justice et la Finance : 
Le Bien-aimé de I’almanac, 
N’est pas le Bien-aimé de France.” 

Was not Louis XV. the personage satirized in 
this?) He bore the title of “ Bien-Aimé.” 

J. PERRY. 


“Tue Hunter’s Moon.”—Why is an October 
moon yclept the “ Hunter’s Moon” ? 

J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Dvurnam CatHEepRAL. — Dr. Johnson speaks 
somewhere of the “rocky solidity and indeterminate 





* See Mémoires Secrets, kc. (Adamson, London), 





correct and entire copy of his well-known squib, 





vol. v. p. 198. 
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duration” of Durham Cathedral. Can any one 
refer me to the chapter and verse ? 
JoNATHAN BovucuIEr. 


OricIn oF Spectes.—Was there not a Scottish 
yhilosopher, named Monboddo, who preceded Mr. 
Jarwin in broaching the Simian descent of Man 
—the Monkey theory, in fact, so far as that Man, 
in a remote period, was furnished with a tail ? 

[The name of the originator of the Monkey theory was 
not Monboddo. It was James Burnett, who, as a Scot- 
tish judge, sat as Lord Monboddo (born 1714, died 1779). 
His theory was the subject of a ballad in Blackwood, 
many years ago. The following verse is a sample of the 
humour :— 

“ The rise of man he loved to trace, 

Up to the very pod, O! 

And, in baboons, our parent race 
Was found by old Monboddo. 

Their A, B, C, he made them speak, 
And learn their qui, gua, quod, 0! 

Till Hebrew, Latin, Welsh, and Greek 
They knew as well’s Monboddo !’’} 


“Lire or Sir Jutivs Casar anp Famity.”— 
I have one of the twenty copies of this work 
edited by Mr. Lodge, and advertised in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine as being published at five 
guineas, with proof portraits. Can you inform me 
where the remaining copies are to be found ? 
S. Lavrence SomNe. 


Horse AND Riper.—I quote from a local paper 
of October 19th, 1872, as follows :— 

“There is an o'd saying, that ‘Not one horse in a 
thousand suits a single snaffle, and not one man in a 
million is fit to be entrusted with a curb.’” 

Acting upon your advice, I make a note of this 
saying. What is its date, and to whom is it attri- 
buted ? J. MANUEL. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


QvoraTions FROM PorE.—Will some one oblige 
by stating whether the following verbatim et lite- 
ratim couplets are found in any editions of Pope’s 
works /— 

1. “ The pig's prest juice, infused in cream, 
To curds coagulates the liquid stream.” 
Pope. 
The word “ pig” being supported by the following 
remark :— 

“Bacon observes that the milk of the pig has the 

quality of rennet.” 
2. “ The figs’ prest juice, infus’d in cream, 
To curds coagulate [sic] the liquid stream.” 
Pope's Homer. 
The word “fig” being supported by the following 
remark :— 

“ The ancients made use of the juice or sap of a fig for 
rennet, to cause their milk to coagulate.” 

What I have just quoted may be found in pp. 64 
and 116 of A Dictionary of Diet, by J. S, For- 


syth, surgeon, London, 1834, 2nd edition, 8vo. ; 
and it appears that I noted the variation about 
thirty years ago, mere chance having now formed 
it into a query. J. BEALE, 


Sir THomas Harvey.—Lysons (Environs, vol. 
iv.) mentions a picture of Sir Thomas Harvey, 
Knight Marshal to Queen Mary, as being amongst 
other family pictures at Marks Hall, near Rom- 
ford. A drawing in colours from the same picture 
is also in Evans’s catalogue of engraved portraits, 
The house had been uninhabited for some time 
when Lysons wrote, and is now pulled down. 
What became of the pictures ? 

May I also repeat a query (4* S. viii. 256) as to 
the whereabouts of a picture of Elizabeth Harvey 
by Vandyke? It is not improbable that she lived 
in Holland after her husband’s death in 1679, and 
so the picture may be there. Perhaps Mr. Trep- 
MAN can help me. S. H. A. H. 
Bridgwater. 


Srk Witt1ram Mvure.—Can any reader of 
“N.& Q.” give me some particulars of the life of Sir 
William Mure of Rowallane, a Scottish poet of 
the seventeenth century ? F, A. Epwarps. 


Tuos. Towniey, co. Cavan, 1739.—Sir Alex- 
ander Staples, Bart., married about 1739 Abigail, 
daughter and heiress of Thos. Townley, Esq., co. 
Cavan. One of her descendants is anxious to know 
the maiden name of Mrs. Townley, Lady Staples’s 
mother. 

Union Club. 


“ Aw AustrRiAN Army”: Srece oF BELGRADE.— 
In the 2nd Series of “N. & Q.” there are nume- 
rous notes on the alliterative verses beginning as 
above, but none of them mention where the entire 
poem may be found. Can any of your readers 
help me? JOSEPHUS. 


A Foix-Lay.—I shall be obliged if any of your 
readers can tell me the origin or meaning of the 
following old song, and whether it has ever appeared 
in print? I obtained it from a friend who heard 
it sung by an old man in a public-house during a 
village feast near Abingdon, Berks, a few years 
back. It is performed as a duet and chorus in the 
following manner :— 

“1st Srncer. I'll sing you one, oh! 
2nd Do. What is your one, oh? 
Ist Do, When one is left alone for ever more shall 
be so. 
I'll sing you two, oh! 
What is your two, oh? 
Two, two the lillywhite boys all clothed 
all in green, oh! 
Cuorvs. When one is left alone for ever more shall 


Qnd Do. 
Ist Do. 


And so on to the end; the whole that has been 
previously sung is repeated each time, the chorus 
singing all except the new number which is added, 
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so that.its performance is rather lengthy and, 
should the chorus be well up to the work, very 
noisy. The song complete is:— 

12. The twelve Apostles. 11. The Belcher’s 
Asses. 10. The ten commandments. 9. The nine 
bright shiners. 8 The gable rangers. 7. The 
seven stars in the sky. 6. The six proud walkers. 
5. The cymbals in my bones. 4. The Gospel 
preachers. 3. Three (sic) the riders. 2. Two the 
lillywhite boys all clothed all in green, oh! When 
one is left alone for ever more shall be so. 

Of course, there is no difficulty in deciding what 
is alluded to in Nos. 10 and 12, and 4 I suppose 
is the four Evangelists; 5 I can only conjecture 
should read, “the symbols of my bones”; 7, the 
seven stars in the Great Bear; and perhaps 8 may 
mean collectors of excise or dues of some sort. 
“Gabel. (gabelle, F’r.)—In our ancient records, &c., 
it is taken to signify a rent, custom, duty or 
service yielded or done to the king or to some 
other lord.”"—Wedgwoods Etymol. Dict. As re- 
gards all the others, I am quite at a loss to know 
their meaning, and shall be very glad if you can 
help me. J. B. B. 

Oxford. 


Arms or AN Herress.—Is it correct to quarter 
the arms of an heiress when not a descendant, ¢.g., 
A. marries an heiress, all of whose offspring die 
s. p. A.’s nephew becomes heir, and his great- 
great-grandson still holds the property, and quarters 
the arms. As he has none of the blood of the 
original grantee in his veins, it appears to me wrong 
of him to do so.  W.k 


Cambridge. 


“Ture” or “CHEwrRE.”—This word was the sub- 
ject of inquiry in “N. & Q.” for July 24, 1869. I 
have since met with it in use in the locality indi- 
cated, to signify a narrow passage or lane. Perhaps 
some one may be able now to suggest a derivation. 

Roysse. 


“Frisca.”—I find in an American book mention 
of a town called Frisca. May I ask is this a playful 
way of naming San Francisco ? Ww. eB 


OrrenTaTion.—Where does the Orientation of 
churches end and the Occidentation commence, if 
it commences anywhere, and if not, why not? For 
instance, ought not sacred edifices dedicated to 
Christian worship in and westward of the diocese 
of Honolulu really to “right about face” as com- 
pared with those on the Continents of Europe and 
America ? R. W. Hacxwoop. 


SUPERSTITIONS ABouT Baprism.—Where a son 
and daughter are presented for baptism, the son 
should be baptized first. Again, that until baptism 
the mother should not go out of her house. There 
must be many more. .. ¥ 


Replies, 
“ORIEL” AND THE FRENCH AUREOLE. 
(4% S. v. 577; x. 256, 360.) 

I am afraid that the derivation from the Fr. 
oreillon, advocated by W. (1.), will not bear scrutiny. 
Independently of the fact that the resemblance in 
meaning between oreillon and oriel is very very 
slight, oriolum (the Mid. Lat. equivalent of oriel) 
is given by Du Cange as in use as far back as 
A.D. 1251; and therefore those who suggest that 
oriolum “may possibly be the Latinized form of 
oreillon”* are bound to show that oreillon itself 
was in use earlier than that date, and also that the 
old Fr. oriol, which is used exactly = our oriel, 
has been formed from oriolum, and not, as seems 
to me more likely (for reasons which will appear 
hereafter), oriolum from oriol.t 

I myself strongly incline to the derivation from 
areola, which seems to have been first put forward 
by Mahn (in Webster). As, however, Mahn says 
nothing more than “ probably a diminutive of the 
Lat. area, a vacant or open space,”—and, at first 
sight, the change of areola into oriel seems rather 
improbable, and this derivation consequently does 
not appear to have found much favour,—I will en- 
deavour to adduce a few arguments in support of it. 
Now, the “one pervading idea running through,” 
at any rate, fourt out of the six meanings given to 
oriel by the late Mr. Hamper and quoted by W. 
(1.) is certainly that of a space more or less en- 
closed and left empty in order that it may be 
available for different purposes, whilst the idea of 
projection or of added space § is apparent in five, 
or, perhaps, in all the six meanings. But this 
idea of a more or less enclosed and projecting 
or added empty space is also found in the Lat. 
area, even in classical times. In Rich’s Illus- 
trated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and 
Greek Lexicon (Longmans, 1849), I find among the 
significations assigned to area, 1. “ A large open 
space in a town like the Fr. place, the Ital. piazza, 
&c.” Here it would probably be surrounded by 
buildings, and would be in front of each one of them. 
2. “ The open space of ground in front of a Roman 
house, temple, or other edifice.” The illustration 
he gives represents the area as enclosed on three 
sides. 3. “ An open space in front of a cemetery, 








* I cannot believe, however, that the longer oreillon 
could possibly be Latinized into the shorter ortolum ; and 
there is no evidence whatever to show that oriolum was 
ever used in Mid. Lat. in the sense of “ little ear.” 

+ Ducange, indeed, does not quote any example of 
oriol older than A.D. 1338, but this by no means proves 
that the word was not in use before A.D. 1251, the date of 
the first example of oriolum. 

t ¢. e. all but (3) “a detached gate house,” and (4) “an 
upper story.” 

§ The added space seems to be nearly always, or always, 
less than the space to which it is added. Hence the use 
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around which the sepulchres were ranged.” Here 
again the area is represented as enclosed on 
three sides. In all these cases there is a more 
or less enclosed and projecting or added empty 
space.* It is true that these areas were not 
covered in, and that an oriel seems always to 
have been roofed or to have been beneath a roof 
or ceiling; but in Mid. Lat. area in the form of 
ayrale (= areale) or airalus (see Ducange s. v.) was 
used to mean a house. Cf. also the German Raum 
= space, with our corresponding word a room. 


And so, again, paradisus, which is defined by 
Ducange as “atrium porticibus circumdatum ante 


zedes sacras,” and, therefore, exactly corresponds 
to the meaning given above to area (2), is or has 
been used at Oxford in the sense of a class-room 
in which undergraduates were examined for their 
“ little-go.” + 

As far as the meaning is concerned, therefore, 
I think that Mahn’s suggestion, areola, is reasonably 
satisfactory. I will now consider the question how 
areola could become oriel. The a may first have 
become au,t which would give us aureola, or (with 
the usual change in French of final a@ into e), aurfole ; 
and this, by the change of au into 0,§ would become 
oréole, which is sufficiently like the old Fr. oriol.|| 
But whether the a first became au or not, it cer- 
tainly may have become 0, for the Lat. articulus 
has indubitably become ortei/ (big toe) in French, 
and, according to Brachet, the a of aperire has 
become o in ovrir,9 the old form of owvrir. I ex- 
pect, however, that areola did in the first instance 





* Cf. the areas in front of London houses. It is con- 
sidered vulgar to call one of these an “airy,” yet the 
same word is regarded as poetical when applied, in the 
slightly altered form of “eyry,” to the nest ofa bird of 
prey. 

+ The expression is, I believe, “‘responsiones in par- 
viso,”” or “ respondentibus in parviso.” The form par- 
visus corresponds to the Fr. parvis, the open space in 
front of a church, or cathedral, as the “ parvis Notre- 
Dame” in Paris. 

t A Latin a frequently became au in French. This 
change takes place generally before J, but also when 
there is no /, as in the old Fr. A ufrique (Africa). See 
Burguy, Index, and “‘ N. & Q.” 4" 8. viii. 535. 

§ The change of au into o within the limits of French 
itself is less certain, though we find or (from aurum) 
sometimes spelled aurin old French, and oreille (auricula), 
aureille. See Burguy. But a Lat. aw has frequently 
become o in French. See Brachet, s. v. alowette. 

|| Cf. our oriole (old Fr. oriol), a bird with feathers of 
a golden yellow, from awreola (fem.), golden, where the 
eo of the atin word has also become ‘to, and in the French 
form the final ¢ has dropped. 

| Aperire, ap'rire, aprir, avrir, auvrir, ovrir, ouvrir. 
See Brachet’s Dict. s.v. ouwvrir. He does not, however, 
give the form auvrir, but it is given in Burguy. We here 
see a Latin a become au and then o in French, just as I 
have suggested may have been the case with areola. 
This derivation of owvrir has, however, been disputed, in 
consequence of the occurrence of a form aovrir; but see 
Diez, Etym. Dict., third ed., 1870. For other unques- 
tionable instances in which a Latin a has become o in 
French, see Brachet’s Dict., s. v. taon. 








become auréole, and that the a the more readily 
became au because areola was confounded or mixed 
up with aureola, the fem. of awreolus, golden. The 
French word auréole is used of the luminous ring or 
halo which painters represent around the heads 
of saints, &c.* Bescherelle, Scheler, Brachet, and 
Mahn (in Webster) all concur in deriving this 
word solely from aureola,t golden. I cannot help 
believing, however, that the word has really been 
formed from areola, and that, if it owes anything 
to aureola, it is simply, or but little more, than the 
letter u. Area was used even in classical Latin of 
a halo round the sun, and, indeed, it exactly cor- 
responds to halo (Gr. dAws), for they both mean 
threshing-floor. The threshing-floors among the 
Greeks and Romans seem to have been circular 
(see Smith’s Dict. of Ant. s. v. Agriculture), and 
hence, dAws and area were applied to the luminous 
circles round the sun and moon. Arreola is at the 
present time used in medicine to denote a dark 
circle round the nipple of a woman’s breast, and 
also a ring of inflammation round the vaccine 
vesicle; and the corresponding Fr. aréole has also 
these two meanings. Arcola is, moreover, used of 
the dark semicircle (or circle as it is generally 
called) which is sometimes seen on the lower eye- 
lid in women. It was, therefore, a very suitable 
term to apply to the luminous circle round the 
heads of saints, &c., and it is not surprising that 
it should have become confounded or mixed up 
with aureola, which is almost identical in form, 
especially as the glories in early paintings and 
mosaics were commonly really gilt, or, at any rate, 
of the colour of gold. That the two words (or 
forms {) really were confounded or mixed up to- 
gether is distinctly proved by the fact that in Italian 
and Portuguese areola and aureola are both of them 
used in the same sense of halo (= glory); and 
3escherelle tells us, s. v. auréole, that it has been 
proposed to substitute auréole for aréole in the two 
senses in which it is used in medicine. To a very 
similar confusion we owe the form orange, for it 1s 
naranj(oun) in Arabic, naranja in Spanish, and 
arancia in Italian (the n being dropped), and 
ought, therefore, to be arange in French and 
English, only that, in consequence of the golden 





* The French use auréole of saints, and halo of the sun 
and moon. We use halo in both senses. 

+ Sc. corona. 

tI add (or forms) because in Italian, Portuguese, and 
French the two words may be only different forms of the 
same word areola (the a of areola having become au, 88 
in the Italian aurispice, and the Portuguese (and Spanish) 
auruspice, from the Lat. haruspex), and may have really 
nothing whatever to do with awreola (golden) ; but, 9 
areola and aréole seem in these languages to be alinost 
exclusively used in the medical meanings above age 
whilst aureola and auréole are evidently preferred in the 
sense of halo (glory), I think that aureola (golden) must 
be allowed to have had some influence, although the 
notion of a cirele (which seems to me the principal one) 
must have come from areola. 
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colour of the fruit, the a has been changed into 0, 
and the word has been thus made to look as if it 
had something to do with or (gold). _See Brachet, 
8. ¥. F. CHANcE, 
Sydenham Hill. 





“HALL,” A COUNTY SEAT. 
(4% §. x. 226, 277.) 

There is probably not a much more interesting 
inquiry than that regarding the origin, etymology, 
and use, as a place-name, of this term Hall. In 
Scotland it occurs sometimes singly, but much 
oftener is compounded. 

It has been said to have connexion with the 
“church of a village,” and also to denote the “ seat 
of the esquire, or chief parishioner”; and, as ap- 
plied in this latter manner, Mr. MaArsHALu 
(p. 277), founding on Blount, says it is of great 
antiquity. These remarks seem more especially 
applicable to England. In Scotland, in the south- 
western shires, as those of Lanark, Renfrew, and 
Ayr, it is, as a place-name, very common ; but it 
applies most frequently, if not invariably, to an 
ancient manor-seat—to those localities, seemingly, 
where Courts or Assemblies were in ancient times 
convened, and jurisdiction exercised—to, indeed, 
the messuages of the Barons (including the Lesser 
Barons, called also Domini, or Lairds), who en- 
joyed rights of “sac et soc,” &c.—of civil and criminal 
Jurisdiction, more or less extensive, before the 
abolition of all heritable jurisdictions took place 
consequent on the Rebellion of 1745. For example, 
there is the Blackhall of the High Stewarts of 
Scotland, near Paisley, dating from about the 
middle of the twelfth century; Braidstane Hall ; 
Third-part Hall; Bog-hall, and Tor-hall. Then, 
there is the Hall of Caldwell, the Hall of Beltrees, 
&c.; and there are Hallhills (Scotic? Hawhills) 
everywhere almost. The application of these names 
would seem to point certainly to the fact of Halls, 
whatever these were, having existed at one time at 
these places ; and also to the other fact of Hills, 
which, if not themselves the Halls, were hard by 
these. In Scotland, however, as far as appears, 
there is no ascertained uniform connexion between 
the Halls and village churches, or the seats of chief 
parishioners. } 

Interesting questions are: were these Halls 
covered or roofed apartments, and were they always 
so? Or, on the other hand, were there places in 
the open air, not covered, which, in ancient times, 
were called Halls? Were the Hills, called Motehills, 
Courthills, and Lawhills, which are numerous in 
Scotland, anterior to these Halls, and were the latter 
substitutes of these? To make answer leads to an 
investigation into the origin and application of this 
term—its first or earliest, as well as its secondary, 


"meaning; and it is much to be wished that eon- 


tributors to “ N. & Q.” would enter upon it. All 








writers seem to agree that it is derived from 
the A. Sax. hal, heale, heall, which is glossed by 
aula, basilica, atrium (Junius, Spelman, Blount, 
v. Hall, Halmote, et Aula). Then, as to Aula, 
Dr. Adam Littleton (Dict.) derives it from “ Gr. 
avy, i. area—locus subdialis, qui ventis perflatur 
—it. atrium, triclinium grande—it. domus regia, 
sive palatium.” Spelman (Gloss. Aula) says it is 
taken “pro curia Baronis, vel manerii,” adding, 
“sic aliquando vidimus in nonnullis Rotulis aevi, 
Ed. L., viz., aula ibidem tenta, tali die,” &c. From 
this last quotation we see that, in the time of Ed- 
ward, Aula was used to signify the Court itself ; 
and accordingly the various Hallhills of Scotland 
may in that view properly be interpreted Courthills. 
Much to the like effect Blount speaks, who, under 
Halmote and Halimote, says it is the Ang. Sax. 
Heale and Gemot =the Hall Assembly, which is 
now called the “ Court-Baron”; adding that the 
etymology is, the “meeting of the tenants of one hall 
or manor” (“Omnis causa terminetur vel Hundredo, 
vel Comitatu, vel Halimote socam habentium, vel 
Dominorum Curia,” L.L. Hen. I. cap. 10). Then, 
in connexion with this view, falls to be considered 
the first or original meaning of Aula, as understood 
by Littleton, viz., that adAn was an area, or place 
in the open air, uncovered, blown through, over, or 
upon, by the winds. 

There is certain evidence that in Scotland, as 
late as the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, Sheriff and Baronial Courts were 
held in the open air, sometimes on Hills enjoying 
a wide prospect, and at other times at Crosses and 
other public places, for the cognition or service, 
under Brieves of Inquest, of parties as heirs to 
their ancestors—Eglinton Mem. ii. 61 (A.D. 1501), 
and 81 (a.p. 1515); Records of B. of Prestwick 
(M. Club vol.) pp. 19, 20 (a.p. 1471); and also 
evidence that vassals of Barons were bound by the 
feudal conditions under which they held their 
lands to return swits (“secta,” persons to pass on 
inquests) at Hills, whereon the Head Courts of the 
3arony were to be held. (Hg. Mem. supra 61.) 

EsPEDARE. 





THE UNSTAMPED PRESS. 
(4% §. x. 367.) 

Permit a few words suggested by Mr. RAYNER’s 
communication upon the unstamped press in rela- 
tion to the taxes on knowledge. The compulsory 
stamp upon newspapers was imposed on July 19, 
1712, to take effect on the Ist of August following. 
It was a halfpenny stamp ; and its imposition had 
the effect of immediately stopping the publication 
of many of the then existing journals ; amongst 
them may be mentioned Addison’s Spectator. 

During the “battle” of the unstamped, which 
commenced in the year 1830, most of the pro- 
secutions that took place were police prosecutions, 
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at the instance of the Stamp Office autho- 
rities ; and the term of imprisonment upon con- 
victions was fixed by the police magistrate. 
Henry Hetherington was frequently in prison for 
offences against the press laws. At length his 
friends determined that the case of the Poor 
Man’s Guardian, of which he was the proprietor, 
should be carried to a higher court; and the 
trial took place in the Court of Exchequer, in 
the year 1835, before Lord Lyndhurst, who was 
then Chief Baron. The Attorney-General con- 
ducted the prosecution on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and Hetherington defended himself. After 
a favourable summing up by the Judge, the jury 
returned a verdict of acquittal. 

The result of this trial mainly determined the 
modification upon the press laws then in force ; 
and in the following year, 1836, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Spring Rice, introduced a Bill 
which reduced the advertisement duty from 3s. 6d. 
to ls. 6d. ; the compulsory stamp from 4d. to 1d., 
and the paper duty from 3d. to 14d. per pound. 
These changes in the law proved most beneficial ; 
the unstamped papers ceased to exist ; the prisons 
were emptied of offenders; and the new laws 
remained almost unchallenged during a period of 
twelve years. In 1849, associations were formed to 
procure the entire freedom of the press. On the 
4th of August, 1853, the advertisement duty was 
abolished, Mr. Gladstone being Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and on the 15th of June, 1855, the com- 
pulsory stamp on newspapers was repealed, the 
measure for this purpose being introduced to 
Parliament by Mr. Gladstone ; but some changes 
having taken place in the Ministry, the work was 
completed by Sir George Cornewall Lewis. A 
permissive stamp on newspapers, however, followed. 

his was in use until the year 1870, when Govern- 
ment stamps on newspapers were finally abolished. 
Mr. Gladstone carried through Parliament the 
repeal of the paper duty, which received the Royal 
Assent on the 12th of June, 1861. 

During Leigh Hunt’s proprietorship of the Ex- 
aminer newspaper, its price was thus stated after 
the title :— 

Paper and Print . - a oe 


Taxes on Knowledge ie <« & id. 


Joun FRANCIS. 


Mr. Rayner’s article is so interesting that 
it is a pity it should give an erroneous impression 
about the stamped press. But its writer is cer- 
tainly mistaken about the remission of the stamp 
(perhaps by a clerical error) from 1744 to 1761. It 
is certainly a fact that the halfpenny stamp exist- 
ing in 1757 was raised in July of that year to one 
penny, on the pretence probably of the fierce war 
just commencing with France. In fact, the half- 
penny stamp of 1725 was never dropped. E. C. 








ErirapH AT Sonnrne, Berks (4 §, x, 359)— 
May not “ linea-ge” be the partially effaced wor) 
in the first line of the epitaph? The general mean. 
ing of the first four lines may be rendered thys;— 

“Tf life or lineage might be bought 
For silver or for goulde, 
Men would seek (= find means) to live on and op 


(endure), 
What king would then be oulde ?” 


—i.c. no king would then be old, for he would 
prevent old age by purchasing a fresh and practi- 
cally endless lease of life. 


NeEcneg, 


I would suggest that the vacancy in the first line 
of the epitaph may be supplied by the words “old 
age,” or by one word of two syllables which means 
that. The third line, although clumsily expressed, 
would then be quite comprehensible, as it implies 
“if longevity could be purchased, it would be 


sought still to endure life.” 


The fourth line, how- 


ever, in this case becomes rather a stumbling-block, 
for it conveys the reverse of what is apparently 


intended. 


“ What king wouldn’t then be old,” if 


gold and silver could buy or prolong life; or, 


“what king but would be old.” 
age,” “ knowledge, 


” 


The words “ non- 
homage,” supply no meaning 


to the third and fourth lines, as none of them has 
anything to do with “ enduring” life, or lengthen- 
ing it; and it is in this sense that the gap wants 


filling up. 


Your correspondent does not mention 


the ages of the persons who are the subject of the 


epitaph. 


upon the missing word in this way. 
J. W. PARKER. 


I would suggest that the missing word may be 


“ healinge.” 


Perhaps some light might be thrown 


Should this supposition be correct, 


then the first four lines might be paraphrased 
thus :—If life and freedom from disease could be 
bought for money, it would be the aim of the 
wealthy to purchase these advantages, and a king 
(having the command of riches) would never die of 
infirmity or old age. 

The leading idea seems to be borrowed from cer- 
tain of the old alchemists, whose pursuit of the 
“ elixir vitae” was as ardent as their search for the 
“ lapis philosophorum.” In a similar spirit, Shelley, 
in his Alastor, says :— 


Of dark magician in his vision’d cave, 


“ O, that the dream 


Raking the cinders of a crucible 
For life and power, e’en while his feeble hand 
Shakes in his last decay, were the lone law 

Of this so lovely world.” 


Kentish Town. 


Wa. UNDERHILL. 


I am inclined to think that the word “ homage” 
best supplies the want :-— 


“Tf life or homage could be bought 


For silver or for goulde, 
Still to endure it would be sought ; 


What king would then be oulde!” 
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The third line I take as referring to the pur- 
chased life—meaning that there would, after all, 
be much difficulty in enduring it. As to the fourth 
line, no king would be “ oulde,” or weary, if 
“homage could be bought.” YLuvrT. 


The following restoration of decayed letters, if 
adopted, would throw meaning into the first four 
lines :-— 
“Tf life or [old a]ge might be bought 

For silver or for goulde, 
Still to en[sjure it would be sought ; 
What king would[n’t] then be oulde?” 

In line third, the long f has hitherto been mis- 
taken for d. W. S. D. 

Edinburgh. 


I should be inclined to fill up with “long age.” 
The required meaning is clearly to that effect. The 
suggestion “ nonage ” is very good, if only it could 
be shown that “nonage” had ever been used in 
the sense of “enduring youth.” The line, “ Still 
to endure it would be sought ”=it would be sought 
to last on for ever. Joun ApDIs. 


Free Lanp (4 §. x. 351.)—Will not the 
following extract help Mr. Cuartrock /— 

“Prank-fee, Liberum fewdum, is by Broke, Tit. 
Demesne, num. 32, thus expressed—That which is in the 
hands of the King or Lord of any Manor, being ancient 
Demesne of the crown (viz. the Demesnes) is called 
Frank-fee, and that which is in the hands of the tenant 
is ancient Demesne only. See Reg. Orig., fol.12. Where- 
by that seemeth to be Frank-fee which a man holds at 
the common law to himself and his heirs, and not by such 
service as is required in ancient Demesne according to 
the custom of the Manor. . . . These lands which were 
held in Frank-fee were exempted from all services, but 
not from Homage.”—From Cowel’s Law Dictionary, 
under Frank-fee. ; 

Lucy PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

When Tewars considers what was “free land ” 
before the twelfth of Charles II. he may possibly 
oblige, at same time, by saying whether holders of 
it were different from that class called Libere- 
tenentes, alias Freeholders ; and whether the latter 
were not just those who held by what was called, 
anciently, a free, as distinguished from a base or 
servile tenure. In the example given by Mr. C. 
(in translation ?) the land described seems to have 
been bounded on one side by the party’s own land 
—land, however, held not in capite, but under a 
Lord—and on the other side also by his own land, 
yet land in this case called “free land,” because 
held either in capite or, if not, by a free tenure ; 
and so constituting him quoad it a liberetenens. 

In Scotland at least, as it would appear, there 
Was a class called liberetenentes, if, although not 
holding in capite, i.e, immediately under the 
crown, but under a Lord as mid-superior, they held 
by a free tenure.—Thomson’s A cts, vol. ii. passim, 
and same author on Old and New Extents. 

ESPEDARE. 





“Durrit” (4% §. x. 352.)—I have always un- 
derstood that “ duffil,” or “ duffel,” was the shaggy 
woollen cloth once manufactured in the neigh- 
bourhood of Duffield, Yorks., and that its dis- 
tinetive title was merely a corruption of the place- 
name. Wordsworth says, in Alice Fell,— 

“ And let it be of duffil gray, 
As warm a cloak as man can sell.” 
The traveller would scarcely have offered a cloak 
of doe-skin to the tattered orphan! 
J. Cuarues Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 

“ Duffle” (duffil, Yorkshire) is a kind of cloth of 
which women’s cloaks in Scotland were made pro- 
bably centuries ago. Sometimes men’s overcoats 
were made of the same material. Compare Jame- 
son, under the word “ duffle.” A. 


“ENTRETIENS DU ComTE DE GaBALis” (4% §, 
x. 352.)—It is strange that so little should be 
known of the author of this book, “ which,” Pope 
says, “ both in its title and size is so like a novel 
that many of the fair sex have read it for one by 
mistake.” The author was L’Abbé Montfaucon 
de Villars, nephew of the celebrated Benedictin 
Bernard de Montfaucon, and was born at Toulouse 
in 1635. After acquiring some celebrity as a 
preacher in his native city, he arrived in Paris in 
1667, and soon became known in the best society 
as a man of wit and great powers of conversation. 
But his taste for literature and the freedom of his 
opinions attracted the attention of his ecclesiastical 
superiors. 

His first work, Le Comte di Gabalis; ou, les 
Entretiens sur les Sciences Secrétes, was published 
in 1670. It is said to have been the result of 
conversations among his friends in a coterie held at 
the Porte Richelieu. The work was much admired 
for its sprightliness, and at first escaped censure, 
but heresy was subsequently discovered in it, and 
the author was no longer allowed to preach. At 
thirty years of age he was shot at while on his way 
from Paris to Lyons, some say by one of his 
relatives, but others assert that it was the work of 
the gnomes and sylphs, in revenge for having 
revealed the secrets of their existence. 

Beyond these few facts I believe nothing is 
known of the Abbé Villars. 

After his death a sequel to the Comte de Gabalis 
was published, which attacked the opinions of 
Descartes, but it is very inferior to the original 
work. He was also the author of a romance 
published at Paris in 1671, entitled L’ Amour sans 
Faiblesse; ou, Anne de Bretagne. Several other 
works are attributed to him. 

A short account of the Abbé de Villars will be 
found in Mélanges @ Histoire et de Littérature, by 
Vigneul de Marville, a learned monk named 
Bonaventura d’Argonne, who adopted the above 


pseudonym. S. W. 
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According to Bohn’s Lowndes, an English trans- 

lation was published in 1680, ten years after the 

appearance of the French book. oHN ADDIS. 
Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


* The Count of Gabalis; or, the Extravagant Mysteries 
of the Cabalists Exposed in Five Pleasant Discourses on 
the Secret Sciences. Done into English by P. A. Gent. 
London, 1680.” 

H. A. B. 


De Buren Famity (4% §. x. 258.) —HermeEn- 
TRUDE states that Elizabeth de Burgh, who 
married Lionel, Duke of Clarence, was born 6 July, 
1332, and that her daughter Philippa was born 
1355, and was married to Edmond de Mortimer, 
Earl of March, at the age of three or four years. 

Will your correspondent inform me to whom 
John de Burgh (grandfather of Elizabeth) was 
married, and to whom was his father (Richard, 
second Earl of Ulster) married ? 

We know that the father of Richard was Walter 
or Raymond de Burgh, who, having married 
Matilda de Lacy, became, in her right, Palatine of 
Ulster. James Morriy. 

Dangan, Thomastown. 


Oriver CromMwet.’s Descenpants (4 §. x. 
246.)—Bar-Pornt undertakes to revive the myth, 
deemed exploded long since (see New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. xxi. 
pp. 177-8), that the Claypooles of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio are descendants of Oliver Cromwell 
through his daughter Elizabeth, who married John 
Claypole. 

The Rev. Mark Noble, who, in his Memoirs, 
&c., of the Protectorate House of Cromwell, has 
collected (apparently) most reliable information 
respecting the pedigree and the descendants of the 
different members of this family down to his time, 
states, as the result of his researches, that John 
Claypole had by his wife Elizabeth Cromwell three 
sons and one daughter ; viz. Cromwell, who died 
in 1678, a bachelor ; Henry, who died before his 
brother Cromwell, also unmarried ; Oliver, who 
died before his mother, likewise unmarried ; and 
Martha, who died in 1663-4, young, and unmarried. 

From other sources, it appears John Claypole 
married, for his second wife, Blanch, widow of 
Launcelot Staveley of London, merchant, and died 
June 26, 1688. By her he had a daughter, Bridget, 
who married Colonel Charles Price. It is not im- 
possible he may have had other children of this 
second marriage, but if so, they could not be of the 
blood of Cromwell. 

John Claypole had, at least, two brothers, 
Wingfield Claypole, who was an officer in Ireland, 
and Christopher Claypole, also in the army. The 
James Claypoole who came to Philadelphia about 
1683, and who was the friend of William Penn, 
the Quaker, and from whom the Claypooles in this 














country are said to claim descent, may have been 
the son of one of these brothers. 

Until we have something more than e 
traditions or reports, this claim of the American 
Claypooles to be admitted as the lineal descendants 
of the Protector must be discredited. 


J. J. Laren 
New York. - 


“De Quixcey : Goven’s Fare” (4 §, x. 331) 
—Some years ago I made inquiries as to the death 
of Charles Gough, and the “sublime love,” gs 
Wordsworth justly terms it, of his faithful terrier 
bitch. Amongst other particulars, which I hope to 
publish, it was stated to me, on most reliable 
authority, that this young man, who had mademany 
solitary rambles in the hills of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, accompanied only by this dog, 
started during Christmas week in 1804 from Patter. 
dale, with the intention of going over Helvelly 
top to Wythburn. A shepherd on the 6th or 7th 
April, 1805, while looking after sheep at the head 
of the Red Tarn, saw, first the dog, and soon after 
the body of her master. She was taken to Kendal 
to the friends of Gough. Grorce R, Jesse. 

Henbury, Cheshire. 


“ Ev’N IN OUR ASHES LIVE THEIR WONTED 
FIRES” (4° §, x. 343.)—The meaning of this and 
the previous line appears to be, that the human 
heart yearns for sympathy even to the last instant 
of life and the very brink and border of the grave. 
At the hour of death we wish to have by our 
side, not the wisest, or the bravest, or the most 
powerful, but those who love us. 

Grorce R. Jesse. 

Henbury, Cheshire. 


Oxtp Curva (4% §. x. 373.)—I hope some col- 
lectors will tell us what they know on this subject, 
whether or not china decorated with Christian 
subjects is common. I have a suspicion that there 
has been a comparatively new manufacture of it 
expressly to deceive collectors. Without going 








into my reasons for this suspicion, I may say that 
Japanese porcelain made during the time of the 
Jesuit mission in Japan previous to 1641 shows 
scriptural subjects. All of them are evident co 

of rude wood engravings. I possess one with & 
coloured border occupying the “rising” of a plate 
Coloured ornamentation is rare, as far as my expe 
rience goes. I ask for a list of subjects from those 
collectors who have been remarking this peculiar 
china. D. writes of saints with Chinamen on their 


knees. I add to this (2) cups and saucers with 
the blessed Virgin holding the divine child, sur- 
rounded by a ring of stars; (3) plates, cups, 
saucers, with the Resurrection ; (4) plates with t 
Crucifixion, our Lord in the centre, the thieves 
on each side; (5) 
plate with what 


lates with the Ascension; (6) 8 
suppose to be intended as am 
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as 
illustration of certain verses in the Ist chapter 
of Ezekiel. Of these I suspect that saucers with 
the Resurrection, and some plates representing the 
Crucifixion, are comparatively, if not quite, modern. 
These designs are said in some cases to be etched— 
really etched with a tool. I ask for information 
about etched china in connexion with this subject. 
I have a coffee-pot with a coat of arms etched 
on it, It cannot be more than seventy or eighty 
years old. The work is the same, but better done, 
gs that which occurs on this china about which 
D. writes, now commanding fancy prices in London, 
as being “Jesuit china,” before the expulsion of 
the Portuguese from Japan. G. P. 

Oxford. 

May I suggest to your correspondent that the 
stints he speaks of are merely Buddha and one or 
more of his apostles, as in Chinese pictures they 
are generally represented with a halo round their 
heads. R. C. C. 


“Sweerness AND Licut” (4% §. x. 293.)— 
I take the following verse from a short poem by 
Bishop Ken, entitled “ The Poet” (Church Poetry, 
J.& C. Mozley, 4th edit., 1855, page 238) :— 
“ A poet should have heat and light ; 

Of all things a capacious sight ; 

Serenity with rapture joined ; 

Aims noble ; eloquence refined, 

Strong, modest ; sweetness to endear ; 

Expressions lively, lofty, clear.” 


J. W. W. 


MarriaGE or Priests (48, x. 351.)—Tradition 
states that the founder of the sub-clan M‘Pherson 
was a priest, and that on the death of his elder 
brother, the chief of that branch of the Clan Chattan, 
he obtained a dispensation, married, and had a 
family who were thence styled “sons of the parson,” 
ie. M‘Phersons. The date which I have seen 
given is the fourteenth century, but I quote from 
memory, not having a history of the Highland 
Clans at hand. Fiave tit Epmunps, F.R.H.S. 

Hereford. 


On the death of Francis II., Duke of Modena, 
without issue, in 1694, his uncle, Rinaldo D’Este, 
succeeded to the dukedom, and obtained leave to 
tesign his cardinal’s hat in order that he might 
marry. From him is descended the ex-Duke 
Francis V.,who is also through his mother, Victoria 
Josephine of Sardinia, the heir of him of the Royal 
House of Stuart. E. H. A. 


Siz Warren Rareicn (4 §. x. 308.)—I 
should not be surprised if this inscription in 
Cheriton Church, Kent, does not allude to the 
wife of a Colonel Thomas Ralegh; if so, she was 
first married to Sir Thomas Elwes, Knt., of Grove 
House, Fulham, and she was the eldest daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Walter Ralegh of West Hor- 
sey, co. Surrey, by Elizabeth, only daughter and 





of William 
Dowdeswell, co. Gloucester, Esq. 
Walter was grandson of the great Sir Walter, 
being the son of Carew Ralegh — possibly. the 
dates, which appear to be rather indistinct, are 


heiress Rogers of Sandiwell and 


The above Sir 


“1715. Aged 80 ‘years,’ which would be very 
near the mark for the above personage. I have 
in my possession the copy of “ Administration of 
Dame Eliz. Elwes alias Ralegh of Acton in the 
coY of Midd*,” dated 16th May, 1734, former 
grant in 1715, which runs as follows:— 
* May, 1734. 

Dame Elizabeth a On the sixteenth day a power 

otherwise Ralegh was granted to Philippa Elwes, 
spinster, the Adm* with the Will annexed of Colonell 
Thomas Ralegh deceased, whilst living the lawful hus- 
band of Dame Elwes, otherwise Ralegh, late of the 
Parish of Acton, in the County of Middlesex, deceased, 
to Administer the Goods, Chattels, and Credits of the 
said deceased left unadministered by the said Colonell 
Thomas Ralegh, now also deceased, being first sworn 
duly to Administer. The former Grant in 1715.” 

D. C. E. 
South Bersted. 


ArHanasiAN Creep (4 §. x. 352.)—Bishop 
Gibson informed Waterland in 1731, on the 
authority of a Swedish minister, that this creed 
is read constantly in the public service on Rogation 
and Trinity Sundays, and that all children are 
obliged to get it by heart.—MS. note in Water- 
land’s own’ copy of History of Athanasian Creed 
in Library of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 


E. H, A. 


Tue Cuoice or Booxs (4 8. x. 365.)—I have 
a copy of— 

“ A Guide to the Choice of Books; or, a selection of 
more than six hundred volumes, comprising some of the 
best and most recent publications in Divinity, History, 
Poetry, Biography, Travels, Voyages, and Literature in 
General, &c. London, Simpkin & Marshall, 1833.” 

The prices of the works are given, but not the 
names of the publishers; and the notices are 
extracted from various reviews, mostly the Evan- 
gelican Magazine; also from the Congregational, 
British and Imperial, and New Monthly Magazines, 
from Blackwood, the Spectator, Times, and even 
from local newspapers. 

The list of works reviewed contains the titles of 
Scott’s Demonology and his History of Scotland, 
Croker’s Boswell, Washington Irving’s Columbus, 
Robert Chambers’s History of the Rebellion of 1745 
and other works, Bickersteth’s Christian Student 
and Treatise on Prayer, Mrs. 8S. C. Hall’s Sketches 
of Irish Character, Sismondi’s A lbigenses, Brewster's 
Life of Newton, Alexander Wilson and C. Lucian 
Bonaparte’s American Ornithology, Lord Dover's 
Life of Frederick the Great, The Sanctuary, by Mrs. 
Hemans, &c., Southey’s Sir Thomas More, James 
Montgomery's Pelican Island, Keightley’s History 
of the War of Indepe nd nce in Greece, &e. 

E, CunINGHAME. 
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Cuckoo Sone (4 §, x. 368.) — 
“The Cuckes never lins (sic).” 
Lins = ceases, from O. E. linnen, A. 8. linnan, 
M. Goth. af-linnan (see Luke ix. 39). It is often 
found in the form blinne or blin (for bi-lin).— 
“ Of swhiche sykes koude he nought bilynne.” 
Chaucer, Troyl. and Crys. iii. 1316. 
“ Forth then shotten these children 2, 
and they did neuer lin 
vntill they came to merry churchlees, 
to Merry churchlee with-in.” 
B. Percy's Fol. MS. i. 55, 1. 40. 
Milton uses Jin ; and it is by no means uncommon. 
Joun AppiIs. 


“Votume” ann “Tome” (4 §. x. 370.)—It is 
only bya sort of metonymy or synecdoche, when either 
one name is substituted for another or the part 
put for the whole, that the word “tome” has come 
to signify “ volume.” As derived from the Greek 
Téuvw, to cut, its strict etymological meaning is a 
part cut off from the whole; and thus Liddell and 
Scott render it “a part of a book written and 
rolled up by itself.” From this it will be seen that 
the work mentioned by Mr. Furntvat is lettered 
exactly the opposite to how it ought to be, and 
is, like my copy of St. Jerome, neither more nor 
less than a literary tborépov mporepov. 

Turning to Du Cange, I find that in medieval 
times the word was very much confined to writings 
of an epistolary kind, and treating especially on 
matters of faith (Epistola presertim de fide). Of 
the several examples quoted, this one will be 
sufficient : “ Sanctz et beate recordationis Leonis 
Apostolice sedis Antistis Epistolam ad Flavianum 
Constantinopolitanum Episcopum datam, que et 
Tomus appellatur” (italics my own). — Deiern. 
Rom. c. 3, tit. 6. That is, The Epistle of St. Leo, 
of blessed memory, Bishop of the Apostolic See, to 
Flavianus, Bishop of Constantinople, which is also 
called Tomus = Tome. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Tue Worp “ Ensoy ” (4% §. x. 371.)—Dr. Lin- 
gard, in the passage quoted by Mr. Tew, may not 
have been fortunate in the choice of the word 
enjoy as applied to anything connected with a 
murder ; but as he speaks of enjoying a be nefit, 
there is surely no misuse of the word. To enjoy a 
benefit, from whatever source derived, seems a 
legitimate and proper expression enough, and is 
very different from enjoying an evil, such as bad 


health. CCCXL 


Allow a writer who loves good English to say 
that, though a “ peasant parishioner” may tell 
Mr. Tew that he or she enjoys bad health, and use 
the word in an improper sense, he or she might say 
very properly that the benefit of their sickness was a 
thing to be enjoyed, if—for example—it got for 
the sufferer an allowance of ten shillings a week 
from a large-hearted Lady Bountiful. In such a 















sense Dr. Lingard writes that Ethelred “ enjoyed 
the benefit of Edward’s murder.” He ex 
states that Ethelred was guiltless of the original 
crime, but because he enjoyed the benefit of it, he 
appeared stained with the blood. The application 
of the word is theologically precise, and the con- 
sequence follows—because he enjoyed he wag 
guilty. It has evidently been a mis-reading on the 
part of your learned correspondent. 
Quitt Pry, 
Oxford. 


“Sr” as A Curistran Name (4" §. x. 371) 
—I remember, when a boy, of a case of this kind 
happening in Fife. A man who was a weaver and 
a radical, and consequently a dissenter, took his 
child to the meeting-house for baptism. Upon 
being asked by the minister what he intended the 
name of the child to be, he said, “Sir Francis 
Burdett.” The minister replied, “Oo, William, 
that ll never dae. I can admit your bairn into the 
veesible kirk, but if ye want the warld’s honours 
for ’t I doot ye’ll hae to gang to the king himsel’,” 
J. H. 


CarpinaAL CamerLenco (4S. x. 351.)—The 
Cardinal Thomas Riario-Sforza held the office of 
Camerlengo.—Almanae de Gotha, 1846. 

CHARLES VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, 8.W. 


Duties or Mayors (4 §. x. 372.)—Perhaps 
the following quotation from Historical Re 
miniscences of the City of London, by Mr. 
Arundell (Bentley, 1869), may interest C. V. ©. — 

“ By the earliest ordinances, the Mayor is the King’s 
lieutenant, and with the Aldermen and Common Council 
can make by-laws for the government of the City. He 
has also the authority of a kind of judge. When Alfred 
divided England into counties, and counties into hundreds, 
and hundreds into tythings, he constituted the portreeve, 
or bailiff or sheriff, the chief governor of the City. 
William the Conqueror’s first charter, which is still 
preserved at Guildhall, is addressed to William the Bishop 
and Godfrey the portreeve. ‘Portreeve’ is governor of 
the port, as sheriff (from sher or shire, a county, and rif 
or reeve, a bailiff) signifies the King’s bailiff of a county. 
After the Conquest, the name usually assigned to the 
chief magistrate of London—which, by charter, is both 
city and county—was bailiff until the reign of Richard L, 
when in the year 1189 it was changed into that of Mayor. 
This king, in order to mantain the expenses incurred m 
the Crusades, levied large subsidies upon the city, and in 
return granted to the citizens the privilege of electing 
their own chief magistrate, who was designated ‘ Mayor, 
a title taken from the Norman Maire. The first elected 
to this high office was Henry Fitz-Alwyn, whose ancestor 
Allwin, cousin of King Edgar, was entitled ‘ Alderman of 
all England.’ ” 

In a note on the word “portreeve,” Mr. Arundell, 
quoting the Liber Albus, says that port in the 
Saxon and Teutonic languages is of the same 
meaning as Civitas, city. Ever since England was 
a kingdom, the honour due to an earl, as well in 
the king’s presence as elsewhere, has belonged to the 
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chief officer of London : hence it is that the sword 
is borne before him as an earl, and not behind him. 
Your correspondent will find a great deal of in- 
teresting information on the subject in Mr. 
Arundell’s volume. Joun Piaeor, Jun. 


Tue Wattace Sworp (4% §. x. 371.)—With 
reference to Mr. MANvEL’s note, under the above 
heading, it is well that the whole matter should be 
properly recorded. In July last, at the request of 
the Grampian Club, I sent a communication to the 
Seeretary of State for War, begging that the two- 
handed sword at Dumbarton Castle, exhibited as 
that of the Scottish hero, might be transferred to 
the Wallace Monument on the Abbey Craig, and 
stating that a suitable case would, by the custodiers, 
be prepared for its reception. I had an immediate 
acknowledgment and promise that the request of 
the Club would not be overlooked, and that I 
would receive another communication on the sub- 
ject. Of the second communication I subjoin a 
copy. It is to be regretted that the War authorities 
did not withdraw the sword from public exhibition 
at the time of Dr. Meyrick’s report, forty-seven 
years ago. CHARLES RoGeErs. 


“ Surveyor-General’s Department, 
War Office, 18th Oct., 1872. 

“Sir,—In reference to your letter, dated 8th July last, 
requesting on behalf of the Grampian Club that the 
sword of Sir William Wallace might be removed from 
Dumbarton Castle, and placed under the care of the 
Provost and Magistrates of Stirling in the National 
Wallace Monument, I am directed by Mr. Secretary 
Cardwell to acquaint you that this sword was sent to the 
Tower of London in the year 1825 for repair, and to be 
fitted with a new hilt, and was, by direction of the late 
Duke of Wellington, Master-General of the Ordnance, 
submitted for the opinion of Dr. Meyrick. That gentle- 
man was of opinion that the sword never could have 
belonged to Sir William Wallace, but was of the time of 
Edward IV.; and at page 146, vol. ii. of his work on 
Ancient Armour, he writes :—‘ The two-handled sword 
shown at Dumbarton Castle as that of Wallace is of this 
period (temp. Edward IV.), as will be evident to any one 
who compares it with the sword of State of the Earldom 
of Chester in the British Museum, which belonged to 
Prince Edward, afterwards Edward V., and probably was 
used when he entered Chester in State in 1745.’ This 
opinion having been concurred in by the Tower authori- 
ties, the sword was fitted with a new handle of the 
fifteenth century, and returned to Dumbarton. Mr. 
Cardwell therefore desires me to state that there appears 
to be no truth in the belief that has been entertained by 
some persons that this sword was that of Sir William 
Wallace, and directions will be sent to Dumbarton Castle 
to refrain from exhibiting it as such in future.—I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“E. Reruty, Colonel Royal Artillery, 
is Assistant Director of Artillery. 
The Rey. Charles Rogers, LL.D., 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E.” 


ALEXANDER Craice’s “ AMorosE SoncEs,” &c. 
(a* S. x. 373.)\—To huert is to dash or throw 
violently ; Fr. heurter. In “ The law’s shall roare,” 
“ws seems to mean billows (bil-lows), but I cannot 











parallel the word. Diuall is to descend. Compare 
Gavin Douglas’s Virgil, Prol. Bk. vii. :— 
“ Fludis monstouris, sic as mereswynis and quhalis, 
For the tempest, law in the depe deualis,” 
i.e. descend low into the deep because of the 
tempest. A. C, M. 


“THe MeLancHo.y Ocean” (4*"§. x. 333, 379.) 
—The lines referred to will be found in The Castle 
of Indolence, by James Thomson, forming the 
opening of verse xxx. of the first Canto. 

W. Mz 

Edinburgh. 


“Currine ” (4% §, x. 313, 380.)— 

“A cutter is explained by Coles, ‘a cutter (robber), 
gladiator, latro.’ Thus the hero of Cowley’s Cutter of 
Coleman Street is a town adventurer, or, as he is aptly 
expressed in the dramatis persona, ‘a merry sharking 
fellow about the town pretending to have been a colonel 
in the king’s army.’”—Richardson’s Dictionary, 8. v. 
cutter. 

The characters and manners of the play are 
obsolete, and I do not find it in any dramatic col- 
lection, but it is well worth reading. I think that 
Sheridan supposed it was forgotten. The similarity 
between Truman Senior and Sir Anthony Absolute 
is very close :— 

“ Jouty. Pray let him now resolve you positively what 
he means to do. 

Trumay, Sen. What he means to do, Colonel? That 
were fine i’ faith. If he be myson he shall mean nothing. 
Boys must not have their meanings, Colonel ; let him 
mean what I mean with a wennion.” 

+ * + - ~ 
“ Jouty (ro Truman, Jun.). Your father, sir, desires to 


know : 
“Trumay, Sex. I do not desire him, Colonel, nor 





| never will desire him. I command him upon the duty of 


2 child —— 

Truman, Jun. (aside.) Out with it, stubborn tongue. 
I shall obey my father, sir, in all things.” 

+ “ + . . 

TruMay, Sex. Ah, Dick, my son Dick, he was always 
the best natured boy—he was like his father in that— 
he makes me weep with tenderness like an old fool as I 
am.” 

Cutter is one of the dramatic family created by 
Plautus and Terence; but Pyrgopolinices and 
Thraso are rich braggarts and dupes, and. their 
modern descendants—Parolles, Bobadil, Noll Bluff, 
&e.—poor and sharpers. While upon the matter 
I may note another coincidence. Cutter and Worm, 
having quarrelled, draw their swords, but do not 
close :— 

“ Worm. Have at you, Cutter, an’ thou hadst as many 
lives as are in Plutarch, I’d make an end of them all.’ 

“T was once removing from Berkley Square to Straw- 
berry Hill, and had sent off all my books, when a message 
suddenly arrived, which fixed me in town for that after- 
noon. What todo? I desired my man to rummage for 
a book, and he brought me an old Grub Street thing 
from the garret. The author, in sheer ignorance, not 
humour, discoursing of the difficulty of some pursuit, said 
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that even if a man had as many lives as a cat, or as many 
lives as one Plutarch is said to have had, he could not 
accomplish it. This odd guid pro quo surprised me into 
vehement laughter.”— Walpoliana, vol. i. p. 109, London, 
2nd ed., no date. 

La nat ie Générale (xii. 303, Cowley) says— 
“Son Guardien, arrangé pour la scéne sous le titre 
du Sculpteur de Coleman Street (Cutter of Coleman 
Street), fut mal accueilli.” My edition, Lond. 
1707, has the dramatis persone without the names 
of the actors. Where can I find them? 

FITzHOPKINS. 

Garrick Club. 


“Output” (4 §. x. 373.)—The word is now 
a technical phrase applied to the quantity of coal 
or iron sent up from a pit or mine. It was 
originally used to denote the providing of soldiers 
by particular persons or districts: vide Acts 
Charles I. Output also, according to Spalding, 
signifies to throw out. Outputing in Scotland 
has two meanings besides that of sending up coal 
and iron. It means the act of ejecting from pro- 
perty (Act audit), and the uttering of base coin 
( Aets, James VI.). J. H. 


Coleridge (Gloss. Index, 13 ¢.) gives output 
v. a., Ps. v. 11, R. 8S. CHARNocK. 
Gray’s Inn. 


D: BD. (4 S. x. 47, 135.)—The first of these 
letters represents in the Roman method five hun- 
dred; with a horizontal mark over it thus, 5, five 
thousand is represented. The second letter in 
MENTon14’s query is nearly, but not exactly, like 
the Saxon ), which is equivalent to the Greek 0, 
and to TH in English. I do not know any letter 
exactly like the D in Menronta’s query. He 
does not say whether he has found both letters in 
one inscription or on one milestone near our coast. 

T. S. Noreare. 

Sparham Rectory. 


Sir Henry Raesvrn (4" §. ix. 319, 346; x. 
35.)—The accompanying cutting from an Edin- 
burgh paper may be found useful to such readers 
as care about “Scottish biography.” It contains 
the simple truth, divested of all “touching up,” to 
say nothing of “ manufacturing.”— 


“Sir Henry Raeburn married Ann Edgar, daughter of 
Peter Edgar of Bridgelands, Peeblesshire, the widow of 
Jams Leslie * of Deanhaugh, St. Bernard’s. Mrs. Ann 
Leslie left one son, who was drowned; she also left two 
daughters, Jacobina Leslie, who married Daniel Vere, 
Sheriff-Substitute of Lanarkshire, late of Stonebyres; 
Ann Leslie married James Philip Inglis, and left two sons 
—Henry Raeburn Inglis and C. J. Inglis. Sir Henry 
Raeburn painted a likeness of his much-cared-for half 





* James Leslie was the representative of the New 
Les'ie branch of Balquhain: but inasmuch as this was an 
offshoot long before the title of Count was acquired by 
the other line, J. Leslie’s right to it is « mesttenable. He 
was, in the male line, however, certainly the representa- 
tive in Britain of Balquhain. 











grandson, Henry Raeburn Inglis, holding a rabbit, as his 
diploma picture, now in the’ Private Diploma Room of 
celebrated artists in London ; also another picture of hig 
half grandson, Henry Raeburn Inglis, which is in the 
possession of his grand-children, the Raeburns of Charles- 
field, &c. Sir Henry Raeburn also painted a very fine 
full-sized painting of the late Mrs. Ann Edgar, or Leslie, 
widow of James Leslie of Deanhaugh, St. Bernard's, 
whom Sir Henry Raeburn married, as before mentioned. 
Sir Henry Raeburn also painted a very fine full-size 
painting of his daughter-in-law, Charlotte White, sister 
of William Logan White of Kellerstane, advocate, kc., 
who married the late Henry Raeburn of St. Bernard's, 
son of the late Sir Henry Raeburn, and whose family are 
now in possession of the estate.”—C. J. L. L—The 
Ladies’ Own Journal and Miscellany for Oct. 19, 1872. 


». 


Acer or Surps (4 §. ix. passim; x. 39, 117, 
178.)—The “ Betsy Cains” was not wrecked in 
1824, as stated by Messrs. Hopper and Cotemay, 
but on the 17th February, 1827, this date being 
confirmed by various local publications and by the 
following quotation : — 

“ She was afterwards (circa 1825) transferred by pur 
chase to Mr. George Finch Wilson, of South Shields, and 
finally on the 17th February, 1827, while pursuing her 
voyage from Shields to Hamburgh, with a cargo of coals, 
she struck upon the Black Middens, a dangerous reef of 
rocks north of the mouth of the Tyne, and in a few days 
afterwards became a total wreck.” —2nd S. i. 111. 


The dreadful reef of rocks known as the “ Black 
Middens ” is situated on the north side of the en- 
trance to the river Tyne, inside the bar. Many a 
gallant vessel has been irretrievably driven thereon, 
causing, as in the case of the ill-fated SS. “Stanley,” 
Captain Howling, 24th November, 1864, great loss 
of life and property. It is well known that the 
late Duke Algernon of Northumberland contem- 
plated the removal of these rocks, but since his 
death the magnificent project has lapsed. It is but 
fair to add that since the extension of the piers 
these rocks have been rendered less dangerous to 
vessels entering the Tyne for shelter or otherwise. 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tue oldest steamer in the world has been pre- 
sented by her owners, Messrs. Steele & McCaskill 
of Glasgow, to the Chamber of Commerce at that 
port. The vessel is named “Industry,” official 
number 6,383. By the certificate of registry, dated 
14th April, 1841, she was built in that year by 
Messrs. John and William Fyfe of Fairley, Ay™ 
shire, for the Clyde Shipping Company. She was 
fifty-three tons, and propelled by engines of four- 
teen-horse power, being the seventh vessel built on 
the Firth or River Clyde. She has latterly laid 
sunk in the East India Harbour, Greenock ; but, 
after being repaired, will be taken to Glasgow, to 
be preserved as a memento of the early days of 
steam navigation. Everarp Home CoLeMAY. 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 
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“Down to YarpHam” (4% §, x. 198, 341.)— 
In the song of the Yorkshire horse-dealers, Mr. 
Hare has omitted what appears as the fourth verse 
in the version published by C. Ingledew in his 
Ballads and Songs of Yorkshire. It is as follows, 
and is quite as racy as any of the others :— 
“Thinks Abey t’oud codger ’Il niver smoak t’trick, 
I'll swop wi’ him my poor deead horse for his wick, 
An’ if Tommy I nobbut can happen to trap, 
"Twill be a fine feather i’ Aberram cap !” 
Wick = live, nobbut = only. A. E. 


Almondbury, Yorkshire. 


“Hear” (4S. x. 201, 317.)—This word is not 


= to Cumberland, nor is it a corruption of 


eath. It is common throughout the north- 
eastern moors of Yorkshire, and applied to the 
resort of persons as well as animals. See Atkin- 
son’s Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, Sir Walter 
Scott uses the word Howf; Burns says, “ The 
Globe Tavern has been my Howf for some years.” 


W. G. 


“La Bette Sauvace” (4% §, x. 27, 73, 154, 
214, 259, 360.)—I certainly for one will not accept 
the latest heresy on the old belief in this sign, now 
first set up by J.C. C.S. Where is “a Robert 
Weston’s Will” to be seen? In the handwriting 
of the period, and the manner of spelling and con- 
traction of words, “the belle Savoy” (which bears 
no rational meaning) may be easily misread for 
“the belle Savag.” ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 

Stoke Newington. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Provident Knowledge Papers. By George C. T. Bartley. 
(Depot, 335, Strand.) 

Usper the sanction of the Provident Knowledge Society, 
Mr. Bartley has issued a dozen penny numbers, bearing 
the above title, and overflowing with good advice, sug- 
gestions, and instructions, for the benefit of the less 
wealthy part of the community. The subjects treated are, 
Pensions and Life Insurances for the people, and direc- 
tions how to save in order to buy them, and how they 
may be bought. To these follow Penny Banks, Money 
in the Bank, Collectors of Savings, Interest and Security, 
Pawnbrokers, Domestic Servants, Incomes without Tax, 
and the power and virtue of laying by even a poor penny 
a week. The whole is simply and usefully done, the 
number on Pawnbrokers especially. Some of them are 
the mere robbers of the poor ; others are not better than 
receivers of stolen goods; many are honest. Mr. 
Bartley calculates that the pawnbrokers of the United 
Kingdom obtain five millions sterling from the poor 
annually | 


Caper in the History of Yorkshire. Being a Collection 

o Original Letters, Papers, and Public Documents, 
illustrating the State of that County in the Reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By James J. Cartwright. (Wake- 
field, R. W. Allen.) 

Tus most satisfactory volume is one of the many good 

consequences of the way in which our State Paper Office 











has been managed of late years. A good chief makes a 
good staff. Mr. Cartwright, one of the latter, has turned 
his position to most useful account, and has produced a 
volume, illustrating Yorkshire in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which is as attractive to the general 
reader as it is to any native of the great northern county. 
The title-page explains the contents, which are cleverly 
connected by Mr. Cartwright. Among the personal 
illustrations, there is one of Sir Arthur Ingram, whose 
method of purchasing land was to pay one half down, 
and the other half by a bill in Chancery. Some of the 
results of such dealing were referred to by Mr. Garbutt 
of Leeds, whom Sir Arthur had invited to visit his newly- 
erected almshouses. “They are not half large enough,” 
said honest Garbutt, “to hold half the men you have 
ruined.” 


Tales of the Teutonic Lands. By George W. Cox, M.A., 
and Eustace Hinton Jones. danquane & Co.) 
Srxce we first learned that St. George and the Dragon 
meant nothing more than the sun’s rays piercing the 
storm cloud and relieving the earth,—and since we were 
first told that St. Ursula and her 11,000 virgins were 
simply the moon and her thousands of stars,—tales, like 
these of the Teutonic Lands, have had a peculiar charm. 
All readers like to trace truth through fable ; and it is 
often very curious to see how new names and new inci- 
dents are added to old legends till the modern scarcely 
resembles the ancient, though it is amusing and in- 
structive to thread the way back from the story of to-day 
to the story in its original form, thousands of years ago. 
Our dear friend Cinderella is but the Rhodope of the 
Egyptian pyramid ; and Sigurd and his wife Spes look 
like a crystallized George Dandin and his Angelique. 
The story of Grettin the Strong is a merry and a highly 
»icturesque story, perhaps the best of the Teutonic 
ales. The moral limps a little, for the audacious Spes 
and her audacious lover, Thorstein, do not repent of their 
jolly lives till they are within sight of threescore years 
and ten! So that we do not make much account of the 
circumstance that, ‘‘Thenceforth, they made a vow to 
dwell apart in chastity, to the end that they might more 
surely count on fellowship above.” They did not seem 
to reckon that Sigurd might be one of the company. 


Shelley's Early Life, from Original Sources. By Denis 
Florence Mac-Carthy. (Hotten.) 
Tue admirers of Shelley, and those who are only curious 
to learn any fresh incidents in his life, will certainly 
welcome Mr. Mac-Carthy’s volume, in spite of its re- 
dundancies, iterations, and continual promises to tell 
by-and-bye what would be better told at once. The new 
point in the book is, that Shelley, in 1811, wrote a poem 
called A Poetical Essay on the Existing State of Things, 
and that he gave the profits to the then well-known 
Peter Finnerty, who, for strong writing in the Statesman, 
was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment, and to 
find security for his good behaviour during five years. 
Such a poem was certainly advertised as being “By a 
Gentleman of the University of Oxford,” but no copy of 
it is known to be in existence. A suggestion has been 
made that it may have been absorbed into Queen Mab. 
Mr. Mac-Carthy’s next point is, the political visit of 
Shelley to Dublin, in 1812, with Harriet and her sister. 
Some of the details of this visit are drawn from letters 
now printed for the first time. Shelley wrote and pub- 
lished pamphlets in Ireland stronger even than Peter 
Finnerty’s articles in the London Statesman. They were 
dispersed through public-houses, thrown by Shelley him- 
self, from his balcony in Sackville Street, to passers-by 
who looked “likely,” or thrust into the hand of pas- 
sengers in the streets, by himself or his couple of agents. 
“For myself,” writes Harriet, “T am ready to die of 
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laughter when it is done, and Percy looks so grave. 

Yesterday he put one into the hood of a woman's cloak !” 

Subsequently Mr. and Mrs. Shelley sojourned at Lyn- 

mouth, where he circulated his Declaration of Rights, and 

whence he precipitately removed on account of some 
imaginary attempt at his assassination. On all the above 
matters Mr, Mac-Carthy has much to say, and will doubt- 
less have many readers. We have only to remind our 
own readers that the Poetical Essay on the Existing 

State of Things, if Shelley's, has only shared the fate of 

his Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire, of which no 

copy is believed to be in existence, 

Materials of German Prose Composition ; or, Selections 
Srom Modern English Writers, with Grammatical 
Notes, Idiomatic Renderings of Difficult Passages, and 
a General Introduction. By Dr. Buchheim. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

WHEN we say this is the second edition of a well-known 

work,—one of great utility to the students of German,— 

we only record a merited success, The selections are 
made with judgment, and the notes are, to the student, 
as useful as a master at his elbow. 


Manual of Buhl Work and Marquetry. With Practical 
Instructions for Learners, and Ninety Coloured Designs. 
By W. Bemrose, jun. (Bemrose & Sons.) 

Tue work which now goes by the name, in a corrupted 
form, of André Boulle, the French carver in wood 
(1642-1732), who brought it to its greatest perfection, is 
here made easy for amateurs. Marquetry—a term which 
is derived from marguetter, to vary, chequer, or inlay—is 
rendered yy easy to the same class of learners. No 
pains have been spared to make the instructions complete 
and intelligible. 

At Mr. Bentley’s Annual Dinner Sale, 8,000 copies 
were sold of his new series of “ Favourite Novels.” 
This series bids fair to be as popular as the famous 
series published by his father. 

The Meetings of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
will commence on Thursday, the 28th, when a paper will 
be read by Mr. Coote, F.S.A., “On the Connexion of 
the English Hundred and Tything with the Roman 
Police Districts.” On December 5th a paper will be 
read by the Rev. W. C. Lukis, F.S.A., “On Prevailing 
erroneous Views respecting the Construction of French 
Chambered Barrows,” with special reference to a recent 
work on Rude Stone Monuments. We are glad to observe 
that on the 16th of January the Society will open an 
Exhibition of Bronze Weapons and Implements, in con- 
tinuation of the interesting Exhibitions of Palzolithic 
and Neolithic remains which were held during the last 
— years. The Bronze Exhibition will last for a fort- 
night. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose — 

Hercuins’s Dorset. 
Gewriemas’s Macazryz. From 1847 to 1868. 
Eaapy Evcouisn Text Socrery's Pusiications. 

Wanted by J. 8., 1, Richmond Gardens, Bournmouth, Hants. 
Epryeceon Review. Part $1. 
Owen Meaepitu, Tue Wanperer, 
Gairritus Jno. Boox ron Jewe.venrs, &c. 

Wanted by John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, Piveadilly, W. 


ILLUMINATED on Exciisn Manuscripts. 
Paixts oF OLp STEAMERS. 
Sanom Mrasar. 1515, 
Wanted by J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road 
Hackney. 





Notices ta Correspondents, 


Our CoRRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our : 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

I. That they should write clearlyand distinctly—andog 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper : 
and words and phrases of which an explanation : 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Com 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 


II. That Quotations should be verified by precise rey 
ferences to edition, chapter, and page ; and references to 
“N. & Q.” by series, volume, and page. 

III. Correspondents who reply to Queries would addig 
their obligation by precise reference to volume and ; 
where such Queries are to be found. The omission to dou 
this saves the writer very little trouble, but entails muhion 
supply such omission. ; 


E. Q.— 
“* At length the morn and cold indifference came,” 
is from Rowe's “ Fair Penitent,” Act i. Scene 1. 


Jostan MILLER should write to the author of the volumelp 
which he refers. 

I. P. J.—“ I will send you home,” implying “ I willsend 
(some one to accompany) you home,” is not a “ Welshism.* 
It is common in London, and also in many provincial 
towns. 

O. B. B.— Volume and papers received, and forwardal 
to the proper quarter. 

G. H. G. we cannot help. 

M. A. McC.— Reference has already been made tm 
“ N. & Q.” to Tennyson's Charge of the Light Bri ' 
carrying with it some of the echoes of Drayton's 
court. 

Another ghost is laid by J. M. He states that te 
house at Wallsend, which was first reputed to be haunted 
in 1840, now belongs to the Tyne Oil Cake Company, 
and is partly occupred at the present time. 

A. P. B.—There was a superstition that whoever at 
oysters on St. James’s Day, July 25th, would never want 
money. <A shrine of the Great Apostle’s in a grotto @& 
Compostella was formerly much visited. To remember 
the grotto, was to help poor pilgrims on their way thither. 

P. W.—Filazer, of the Court of Common Pleas, deri” 
his name from filare or affilare, to place bills or papers om 
a file, or string them on a thread. 


Crowpnoun.—Many thanks. 


We must continue to ask the indulgence of many corre 
spondents whose contributions are deferred. 


Exrata.—P. 380, col. 2, line 3, for ‘‘ Milborne, ae 2 
read “Milborne Port.”—P. 381, col. 2, line 4, Jom) 
“‘Tenioxena” read “Timoxena.”—P. 400, col. 2, line 109 
from bottom, for “ There are but two wells” read “ Thane 
are not two wells.” 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return Com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; , 
to this rule we can make no exception. , 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, OU” 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “Tee 
Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 5 
London, W.C. 








